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BITBRATTRB. 


PHILIP VAN ARTEVELDE. 


Philip Van Artevelde; a Dramatic Romance, in two Parts. By Henry Taylor, 
Esq. Moxon, 1834. 

Yet, another word, ere we discuss the merit of this dramatic poem. When 
speaking of certain popular modern poets, whom he contemns—Mr. Taylor 
savs, “ Spirit was not to be debased by any union with matter in their effusions ; 
dwelling as they did in a region of poetical sentiment, which did not permit 
them to walk upon the common earth, or to breathe the common air.” We 
are giad to learn that the author is a young man; for his inspirations will place 
him high among—perhaps at the head of—those whom he affects to despise,— 
namely, modern poets,—provided Time shall tone down his mind, and Experience 
teach him that rashness of judgment is not wisdom, and that theory, however in- 
genious, is not truth ;—for, thank God, although we do live in an age when all 
things are stripped of the graceful though shadowy clothing of imagination,— 
when Utilitarians pause to consider the fitness, as applied to this bread-and- 
cheese world, of what they read, ere they venture to admire,—an age in which 
the free play of fancy, and the heart's deep passion, are dogmatically pronounced 





to be profitiess,-—nay, vicious ; yet, we repeat,—thank God we know and feel, | 


—that He, in whose image we are made, endowed not man with the gift of 
imagination to merely grope on this common earth,—to apply his reason, even as 
the beasts of the field do their instinct, to the purposes alone of this world’s 
course, yet, alas! needful craft. 

When our immortal Shakspeare conceived his Midsummer's Night's Dream, 
and his Tempest, did he, we ask, ‘* walk upon the common earth?’’ and what 
has Spenser's Fairy Queen to do with every-day life? Yet further: (not irre- 
verently do we utter it,) how would our author judge by Ais ideal standard, of 
the sublime books of Isaiah, and of the Revelations, which. both of them, dea! 
almost wholly in imagining! Would he judge of the opening of the seals, of 
the Come and sce! of the trumpets of the seven Angels, of her on whose fore- 
head was written mystery, of a new Heaven and a new earth, and of the con- | 
summation of all things, by Ats carpenter's rule! 

Reasou is good ; but there Aas been, 1s poetry, which, not discarding reason, 
carries us upon its heaven-plumed wing untw a brighter day. | 

Now in earnest to the poem itself—We enter not into detail respecting that 
stormy and troublous period of Flemish history, which the author has selected | 
to work upon ; for to do so, would be, with educated readers at least, a work of 
supererogation. Suffice it to state, that in accordance with the Chronicles of | 
Froissart, the hero, Philip Van Artevelde, is, at the opening of the Drama, 4° 
tired student—one, who not having yet enacted his part on the theatre of pub- | 
lic life, isa dreamer, and a theorist. Yet one who is from circumstance, sud- | 
denly called to a high mission—a mission, which, partly from temperament, he 
is well fitted to fulfil, nature having invested him, not with those stormy passions 
which tremble on the verge of agony, but with calm and philosophic attributes, 
which, had he not been forced into notice by the march of events, by the undying 
memory of his father’s murder, and by a sudden glow of patriotism, would have | 
left him where we first hear of him, as a fisher, and a dreamer. 

But the train was laid—the match was applied—and we behold him in another | 
phase as the bold and zealous champion of liberty ; for we will not admit that 
ambition was with him the directing impulse, even when, as Regent of Flanders 
he was in the zenith of his power. No! it was another passion (if pas- 
sion it may be called) which urged him on: namely, pride of intellect—in-| 
tellect which for a time put down tyranny—that impelled him to attain the | 
height, where he was she observed of all observers ;—it was pride which caused 
him to cling to power in his falling fortunes, and it was pride alone that made! 
him wear an almost Roman dignity in his hour of death, when he ignobly fell | 
beneath his assassin's dagger. 

It now remains for us to speak of the author's treatment of the character of 
this somewhat cold yet great man. As a patriot we deeply admire him; as a 
lover, a husband, a mourner, not at all. 

In the first of these characters, he is, notwithstanding the beautiful soliloquy , 
prior to the declaration of his love to Adriana, cold—too cold and calculating. 
In the next (and here we must blame the author), when she was wooed and 
won, “ that thing of life and light,”’ he is still cold, and we hear no more of her ; 
—nought of her lofty, yet gentle bearing in the regal hall, and at the domestic 
hearth. No!—we hear of herno more, until we learn, on opening the second | 
volume, that she is in the grave, and that he is—alone. 

In the second part, we see the hero, earth-touched and hattle-riven,—for the | 
storm has passed over him, and left him not unscathed; his Aeart's occupation | 
is at least gone; for we will not admit that his after love [was it love ’] ever | 
touched his purer and better heart—in proof of which we quote the following :— | 


There is a gate in Ghent—I passed beside it— 
A threshold there, worn of my frequent feet, 
Which I shall cross no more. 

i. _ * o * . _ 
‘ Dearest Elena,—of the living dearest, — 
Let my misfortunes plead, and know their weight 
By knowing of the worth of what is lost. 
She was acreature framed by love divine | 
For mortal love to muse a |ife away | 
In pondering her perfections ; so unmoved 
Amidst the world's contentions, if they touched 
No vital cord not troubled what she loved, | 
Philosophy might look her in the face, 


And like a hermit stooping to the well 

That yields him sweet refreshment, might therein 
See but his own serenity reflected 

With a more heavenly tenderness of hue! 

Yet whilst the world’s ambitious empty cares, 

Its small disquietudes and insect stings, 
Disturbed her never, she was one made up 

Of feminine affections, and her life | 
Was one full stream of love from fount to sea. 
Such was her inward being, which to fit | 
With answerable grace of outward favour, } 
Nature bestowed corporeal beauty bright, 

Formed in such mood ef passionate conception 

As when the Godhead, from a dream of love 

Awaking, with poetic rapture seized, 

Substantiates the vision, and the form 

His dreaming fancy feigned, creates alive. 

These are but words. ~ , * * 

They mean nothing—that which they would speak 
Sinks into silence—'twas what none can know 

That knew not her—the silence of the grave— 
Whence could I call her radiant beauty back, 

It could not come more savouring of Heaven 

Than it went hence—the tomb received her charms 

In their perfection, with nor trace of time 

Nor stain of sin opon them ; only death ! 
Had turned them pale. 


° * * > . * . 


She was so fair that in the angelic choir | 











She will not need put on another's shape 


ghost 
| of a blush crossed the churchyard visage of the tailor. ‘Oh!’ he exclaimed, 


| which be used to shew in triumph to his friend; but, alas, how dwindled! He | 
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Than that she bore on earth. Well, we!l,—she's gone, 
And I have tamed my sorrow. * ‘ 
you behold me here 
A man bereaved, with something of a blight 
Upon the early blossoms of his life 
And its first verdure, having not the less 
A living root, and drawing from the earth 
Its vital juices, from the air its powers. 
The character of his paramour Eleva is, however, highly dramatic; for she 
is, although frail, of lofty mind, and of deeply impassioned heart :—but the ob- 
ject of pure first love should not, we think, have been placed, by a writer of fine 








tact, in juxta-positionwith her who, with all her glowing beauty—her strength | 


of mind—her depth of passion—and her faith, ‘even unto death,’ was but, after 
all, Artevelde’s paramour ;—another, but not a purer, edition of one or two of 
the heroines of that matchless poet whom Mr. Taylor is pleased to condemn. 
We are vexed, almost indignant, and cannot proceed ; yet honest admiration, 
as well as justice, urges us to repeat, that this drama will live beyond the pre- 
|sent day. Shall we say more? Yes!—old as we are, we devoutly hope to see 
| the time when the author of this drama (the visions of his youth having faded 
into * thin air’) will have a different estimate of human character. 

There are subordinate personages of some power in the poem; but we go 
| not into their detail. All that remains for us is, to abstract a few lines in illus- 
| tration of the writer's high poetic and dramatic feeling. After Van Ryk’s rela- 

tion, to Artevelde, of the phantom fight, seen and heard from the neighbourhood 
of Mount Dorre (that scene to which Mrs. Bray has rendered such splendid 
justice in her romance of The White Hoods) Artevelde exclaims— 
‘ This is a phantom fight. 
The ghosts of them that are to fall to-morrow 
(To-day I might have said, for day is breaking) 
Rehearse their parts. Van Ryk, we'll sleep no more 
My trumpet hath been sounded, and by this 
The host is arming. We will sleep no more 
Till we have tried our fortune. Bid Vauclaire 
And Ukenheim and Roosdyk, when they're armed, 
Meet me below beside the willow grove. 
Bid silence to be kept through all the host. 
What think’st thou of the day? Will it be bright 7’ 
* . * ‘ > * * 
What strange forgetfulness appears it now 
So many mis-spent moments to have given 
To anything but love! They're gone for ever 
With al! their wasted sunshine! Now is left 
One moment but to spare, one word to speak ; 
Farewell, my dearest love ! 
ELENA. 
Farewell, my lord. 
ARTEVELDE. 
God and good angels guard thee through all time, 
My ever-loved Elena! and if here 
We meet no more, God grant us so to die 
In peace with him, that we may meet hereafter. 
Farewell, my best-beloved ! 
ELENA. 
Farewell, my lord. 
ARTRVELDE. 
And is it thus we part? Enough, enough ; 
Full hearts, few words. Yet I have more to say. 
I might have wiselier done and kindlier too, 
More righteously and clearly to my conscience, 
Touching the tie between us, than I have. 
For reparation of this fatal fault 
I would that I might be preserved to-day ; 
If not, I know that I shail fal! forgiven. 
ELENA. ° 
Try me no farther Artevelde ; go, go; 
If I should speak to thee one word of love 
I could not hold myself on this side reason. 
Go whilst I have my senses, Artevelde ; 
Or stay and hear the passion of my heart 
Break out,—and not in words; if throes and shrieks 
Thou wouldst be fain to witness, stay; if not, 
Content thee with one bitter word, adieu ' 
ARTEVELDE. 
This fair hand trembles. Dearest, be thou calm ; 
Calm and courageous. I commend thy silence. 
* + o a . * * 
"Tis better for her to be thus bereft. 
One other kiss on that bewitching brow, 
Pale hemisphere of charms! Unhappy girl ! 
The curse of beauty was upon thy birth, 
Nor love bestowed a blessing. Fare thee well! 


= 
THE HENPECKED HUSBAND. 
From Tales of Ireland, by the author of “Traits and Stories of the Irish Pea- 
santry.”’ 
“ Neal Malone ” is a whimsical tale of a pugnacious tailor, out of whom mar- 
riage ‘‘ takes the shine in a marvellous manner. He has been induced to wed 
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dued in heart and in spirit; thoroughly, completely, and ly vanquished. 
His features became sharpened by misery, for a termagant wife is the whet- 
| stone on which all the calamities of « henpecked husband are pointed by the 
devil. He no longer strutted as he was wont todo: he no longer carried a 
cudge! as if he wished to wage a universal battle with mankind. He was nowa 
married man, Sneakiogly, and with a cowardly crawl, did he creep along as if 
every step brought him nearer to the gallows. The schoolmaster’s march of 
| misery was farslower than Neal's : the latter distanced him. Before three years 
| passed, he had shrunk up so much that he could not walk abroad of a windy day 
| without carrying weights in his pocket to keep him firm on the earth, which he 
once trod with the step of a giant. He again sought the schoolmaster, with 
whom indeed he associated as much as possible. Here be felt certain of receiv- 
| ing sympathy ; nor was he disappointed. ‘That worthy, but miserable man, and 
Neal, often retired beyond the hearing of their respective wives, and supported 
| each other by every argument ip their power. Often have they been heard, in 
‘ the dusk of the evening, singing behind aremote hedge that melancholy ditty, 
‘ Let us both be inbappy together ;’ which rose upon the twilight breeze with a 
cautious quaver Of sorrow truly heart-rending and logubrious. *‘ Neal,’ said Mr 
| O'Connor, on one of those occasions, * here is a book which I recommend to your 
perusal ; it is called ‘‘ The Afflicted Man's Companion;” try, if youcan, and 
| glean some consolation out of it.’ ‘Faith,’ said Neal, ‘I'm for ever oblaged to 
you. I've had * The Afflicted Man's Companion ” too long, and never an atom 
| of consolation I can get out of it. I have one o’ them, The very name's enough 
| for me.’ They then separated. The tailor's vis rite must have been powerful, 
| or he would have died. In two years more his friends could not distinguish bim 
| from his own shadow ; acircumstance which was of great inconvenience to him 
| Several grasped at the hand of the shadow instead of his, and one man was near 
paying it five and sixpence for making a pair of small-clothes, Neal, it is true, 
| undeceived him with some trouble; but candidly admitted that he was not able 
| to carry home the money. It was difficult, indeed, for the poor tailor to bear 
what he felt; it is true he bore it as long as he could: but at length he became 
| suicidal, and often had thoughts of ‘making bis own quiefus with his bare bod- 
| kin.’ After many deliberations and afflictions, be ultimately made the attempt ; 
but, alas! he found that the blood of the Malones refused to flow upon so igno- 
minious an occasion. So he solved the phenomenon; although the trath was 
that his blood was not ‘i’ the vein for’ it; none was to be had. What was then 
tobe done! He resolved to get rid of life by some process; and the next that 
occurred to him was hanging. In a solemn spirit be prepared a selvage, and sus- 
pended himself from the rafter of his workshop; but here another disappoint- 
ment awaited him—he would not hang. Such was bis want of gravity, that his 
own weight proved ineafficient to occasion bis death by mere suspension. His 
third attempt was at drowning, but he could not eink at all, all the elemente— 
all his own energies joined themselves, he thought, in a wicked conspiracy to 
save his life. Having thus tried every avenue to destruction, and failed in ali, 
he felt like a man doomed to live for ever. Henceforward he shrunk and shri- 
velled by slow degrées, until in the course of time he became so attenuated, that 
the grossness of human vision could no longer reach him. This, however, coold 
not last always. Though etill alive, be was to all intents and purposes imper- 
ceptible. He could now only be heard ; he was reduced to amere essence— 
the very echo of human existence, vor et preterca nihil. It is true the school- 
master asserted that he occasionally caught passing glimpses of him; but that 
was because he had been himself nearly spiritualised by affliction, and his visual 
ray purged in the furnace of domestic tribulation. By and by Neal's voice les- 
sened, got fainter and more indistinct, until at length nothing but a doubtful 
murmur could be heard, which ultimately could scarcely be distinguished froma 
ringing intheears. Such was the awful and mysterious fate of the tailor, who, 
asa hero, could not of course die; he merely dissolved like an icicle, wasted 
into immateriality, and finally melted away beyond the perception of mortal 
sense. Mr. O'Connor is atill living, and once more in the fulness of perfect 
health and strength. His wife, however, we may as well hint, has been dead 
more than two yeara. 


ee 
LEAVES FROM MY LOG-BOOK. 

* * * Myself, with Harvey and Jennings, bad been removed to the 
frigate that captured us; my hai and shoes had been taken from me whilst I lay 
insensible on the deck ; my jacket pleased one of the boys in the frigate, who 
gave me an old tattered one in exchange ; and my whole wardrobe consisted of 
the few clothes! had on me. 

The prisoners were closely confined down in the hold, which was in a very 
foul state, and the want of air and proper food made quick work in thinning their 
numbers. ‘The officers were not so extremely restricted; a certain number 
were permitted to be on deck at a time; their allowance, though poorer than 
what they had been accustomed to, was nevertheless sufficient, and claret was 
fat more abundant than water. My wound had been dressed by the French sur- 
geon, and being free, 1 wae enabled to afford many little indulgences to my pre- 
server and friend, old Harvey, from my own allowance. The veteran, however, 
bore his misfortenes with great patience, but was sadly puzzled with the ‘* out- 
landish lingo,” ss he termed it, of our captors. 

La Corneillewas a lovely ship, mounting 44 guns, and having « remarkably 
fine looking crew, originally consisting of 320 men, including officers, but many 
had fallen in the fight. She sailed like a witch, going as fast ender ber two top 
saile and gib asthe prizes did with every sail set that could draw. Vet with all her 
fine ship's company, it was two days before a jury mizzen mast was completely 
rigged—a work! have seen done in an English frigate in little more than as 
many hours. : 

A few days after quitting Port Praya, a stranger hove in sight to windward, 
and the signal was made for La Corneille to go in chase. The frigate imme- 
diately braced sharp up, and made sail, and we soon distinguished that the 











| 
| 





at the instigation of a henpecked schoolmaster, and the following extract will 
display the results as well as the writer's comic powers :— 
* Neal one evening met Mr. O'Connor by chance upon a plank which cressed 
a river. This plank was only a foot in breadth, so that no two individuals could 
pass each other upon it. We cannot find words in which to express the dismay 
of both, on finding that they absolutely g!ided past one another without collision. 
Both paused, and surveyed each other solemaly ; but the astonishment was all 
on the side of Mr. O'Connor. ‘Neal,’ said the schoolmaster. ‘ by all the house- 
hold gods, I conjure you to speak, that I may be assured you live!’ The 


‘ why the devil did you tempt me to marry a wife'’ ‘ Neal,’ said his friend, ‘an- 
swer me in the most solemn manner possible —throw into your countenanee all 
the gravity you can assume ; speak as if you were under the hands of the hang- 
man, with the rope about your neck, for the question is, indeed, a trying one 
which Iam about to put. Are you still “ blue-moulded for want of beating?” ’ 
The tailor collected himself to make a reply ; he put one Jeg out—the very leg 


»pened his waistcoat, and lapped it round him, until be Jooked like a weasel on 
ts hind legs. He then raised himself up on his tip toes, and, in an awful whis- 
ver, replied, ‘No!! the devil a bit I'm blue-mmowlded for want of a batin’.’ The 
schoolmaster shook his head in his own miserable manner ; but, alas! he soon 
perceived that the tailor was as great an adept at shaking the head as himself. 





| Nay, he saw that there was acalamitous retinement—a delicacy of shake in the 
| Rilor’s vibrations, which gave to his own nod a very common-place character. | 


The next day the tailor took in his clothes ; and from time to time continued to | 
adjust them to the dimensions of his shrinking person. The schoolmaster and | 
te, whenever they could steal a moment, met and sympathised together. Mr 

(Connor, however, bore up somewhat better than Neal. The latter was sub- } 


stranger was a British man of war brig of the first class, ronning down towards 
us. The French ships hoisted English colours, but the prizes, instead of show- 
ing the red ensign, displayed the flag of the East India Company : and the brig, 
unaccustomed to see it flying at sea, became suspicious, took in her studding 
sails, hauled to the wind, and made the private signal, which of course the 
Frenchmen were unable to answer. 

The mortification of the Corneille’s captain was excessive, as be expected to 
decoy the brig and make an easy captare ; but now, the saucy little craft bugged 
the wind as she reconnoitered and danced over the waters at a rate which plainly 
showed she bed long heels, and knew well how to use them. Still the Corneille 
continued thechase, and the English officers and seamen who were prisoners 
on board of her, and were permitted to be on deck, soon discovered that the brig 
was trying her speed upon a bowline, which having accomplished to bis satis- 
faction, he hove in stays and went away on the opposite tack. The Corneille 
lost no time in getting about, but her yards were swung round in her en- 
deavours to imitate the English style, and the commander of the brig was 
speedily made sensible of the character of the squadron, and the nature of 
ships under convsy 

——— the brig tack, the French officers uttered many @ “ sscre” at 
cowardice of the English for ranning away ; not taking into consideration 
disparity in size and armament of the two vessels; bot old Harvey, well 
practined eye watched every manceuvre, whispered that ° she was only trying 
the frigate hank for hank, and small as she was, the crapeaue would catch it 
yet.” eal 
For my own par:, I could not conceive that such « diminative craft, compared 
with the Comeille, would ever have the temerity to approach so formidable su 
antagonist ; yet there was a degree of saucy daring about her as she rode gal- 
lantly over the blue waters with her long, low, snake-like hall below, and her 
white sun-lit sails above, that gave her a very suspicious appearance, but pre- 
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senting to the view of a seaman just the sort of beautiful creation that his fancy | heads, producing sensations in the human breast, which only those who have | me “not to throw away a ball, 


is sight loves to dwell upon. 
7 Por mses time the + lhe the brig kept turning to windward, and it was 
evident, swift sailer asthe former was, the latter had the advantage on 4 bow- 
line, and there was no danger of her being captured. Bot the Corelle was 
getting away from her squadron and prizes, and seeing the fruitiessness of far- 
ther chase, the line of battlc ship made her signal to join and take ber station. 

Up went the frigate’s Selm, and up went the brig’s, as if both had been acted 
upon by the same tiller ; and the prisoners could searcely be restrained from ex- 
pressing their admiration by a British cheer: bat it was repressed, though the 
Frenchmen, mortified at seeing the litle vessel give chase in her turn, ordered 
all the English seamen below. ‘The officers, however, were suffered to remain ; 
and highly delighted was every heart when, in an inetant, our pursuer was 
covered with an immense cloud of canvass, and he came tearing along like a 
race-horse determined to win, : 

The Corneille shortened sail and came to the wind again under three topsails, 
but still the brig bore down till within range of shot, when op went her fore- 
sail, and bang went » four-and-twenty pounder from a-midships ; the shot passed 
between the frigate’s masts without doing any mischief, and fell a short distanee 
to leeward. The smoke from the discharge partly concealed the brig from view, 
but on its clearing away she was discovered on the same tack with the frigate, 
all her stodding sails down—even her booms rigged in. The Corneille fired her 
eighteens, but the shot fell short, which being perceived by her tiny antagonist, 
he ran down a little closer, and again sent a four-and-twenty pounder, that 
strack us in the quarter-gallery. knocking away the gingerbread, and crashing 
and tegring every thing to shreds ae it danced among the cabin gear—invaliding 
the furniture, and throwing the arma of the chairs around the legs of a table 

Never was vexation more strongly pictured upon a man’s countenance than 
upon that of the captain of the Corneille, when he reluctantly ordered his jibto 
be run up, and saw the ship's head paying off in obedience to the helm, for the 
purpose of joining the squadron, whilst her indefatigable enemy kept within a 
convenient distance, and occasionally gave us a shot, (though most of them fell 
short) till the frigate resumed her station, and each ship prepared to take a prize 
in tow for the double advantage of security and speed. ’ 

A lovely night succeeded to a gorgeous day: the moonbeams sported and glis- | 
tened on the light ripple of the clear-blue wave: the heavens were resplendent 
with that soft silvery brightness that spreads a halo round the contemplative 
mind of the seaman; the breeze just kept the heavy sails asleep, and al) was so 
tranquilly serene, that even the watch conversed in whispers, as if fearful of 
breaking the quiet of the hoar. 

The brig continued to hover on our quarter, sometimes approaching very near, 














and then hauling off again, and oecasionally adding lustre to the atmosphere by | 


letting off rockets and burning blue lights, which created a suspicion that either 
she was the look-out from a fleet, or else had a consort cruising in the neigh- 
bourhood, to whom she was giving information that an enemy was in sight. ; 

Nor was the suspicion unfounded, for the following morning two large ships 
were seen closing in, one upon each beam; and the brig, as if delighted at their 
approach, treated us with another twenty-four pound shot. We were towing 
the Asia at the time, and the report had not reached us when we heard a crack- 
ing, splintering noise, and looking astern, beheld the Indiaman’s main-topmast, 
with topsail, top-gallantsail, royal, and studding-sails, hanging in wreck over the 
side. 

* Hard-up and she cracks!" cried old Harvey, who had just made his ap- 
pearance on deck; “ my eyes, but the crapeaus are in for it now!” 

The officer of the watch examined the strangers through his glass, and then 
called to the bluff old chief mate of the captured ship, and very politely re- 
quested of him to try and make out what they were. mounted the gun, 
and took a long, but breathiass !ook~—so eagerly intent was his gaze; he thep 
returned the glass, slapped the Frenchman on the back, and exclaimed, winking 
at the same time at me, “ A three-decker, and a whacking frigate!” 





been placed in similar circumstances can form any adequate idea of. 

“ Well hove and strong,” said the strokesmen; “if any of you are killed, 
sing out and let usknow. As I hopeso be made a Loasun (boatswain,) Mr, 
Grommett, but them there wor some’at more nor green peas. However we're 
all safe this bout.” 

I watched the shot as they dropped into the water a-head of us like a shoal of 
porpoises at play, skimming along and rebounding, seattering the spray hither and 
thither; butin @ few minutes we were directly on the spot, which was as smooth 
ascver. “ Well behaved, my men,” I exclaimed encouragingly ; “there she 
dances, and our friends are carrying on to belp us ;—well-behaved ; stretch out, 
my boys |” 

And they did stretch out, occasionally giving some poor helpless fellow a crack 
on the head with the loom of the oar, as he raised himse!f to catch a glimpse of | 
what was passing. ** Lay still, you lubber,do; I shall spring my paddle against 
your sconce presently, and just now it’s worth half a dozen such skulls as yourn.” 

“ Well, Johnson,” replied the other,—a landsman, ‘* I mus¢ stretch myself a 
bit.” 

“ You'd best not, you wagabone,” replied the strokesman ; ‘‘ you're half a 
cable’s length too long already, and if you goes to stretch yourself, we must 
tow you astarn. It's coming again, Mr. Grommett; steer small, Sir, as if you 
wor threading a darning needle; we're in better rangé of 'em now. Starboard 
a little, Sir—shove her right into the wind’s eye.” 

I sat with my back to the enemy, attending solely to my steering ; but when I 
again heard the ominous sound as they whistled in the breeze, I could not help 
glancing over my shoulder, and on seeing the fierce flashes, my head sunk down, 
and I felt a crouching sensation that for the moment rendered me unconscious, 
and I gave the boat a broad yaw. 

“ What lubber’s that catching crabs?” exclaimed the strokesman, as one of 
the oars caught a-back in the water. ‘ As I hope to be made a boasun he de- 
serves to have bis grog stopped foramonth,” A deep groan was the only reply, 
and another oar lay idly on the surface of the blue waves. The bow-man sat for 
an instant literally a headless tronk—a horrible spectacle to look at,—and the 
man on the middle thwart raised the stump of a shattered arm as he deeply 
groaned ; but his noble courage rising at the moment, he loudly cried, “ Stretch 
out, my boys'’’ and both fel!. ‘The dead body was instantly consigned to the 
ocean, and two fresh hands supplied the place of those who had fallen. 

“Mr. Grommett, will you lend us your neckerchief?” inquired the boat- 
swain’s mate, still bending to his oar: “I wants it for a ¢urngut for Bill Ran- 
som’s arm—poor fellow,” he added with a faltering voice, ‘‘ we've weathered 
many a bout together for years past, and now—— Well no matter.” 

The neckerchief was applied by way of tourniquet to the limb, the parts 
being twisted up taut by applying a spare tiller for a purchase by the people lying 
in the boat's bottom. It was peculiarly gratifying to see that the English ships 
were crowding every stich of canvass for our rescue, the brig taking the lead ; 
and well did the men in the boat struggle for promised liberty. 

The Corneille had paid off before the wind, and got clear of the Indiaman ; 
the seventy-four had gone to her assistance; and the Cleopatra, under her 
courses, topsails, and top-gallant sails, spanker and jib, was making a reach to 
windward on the larboard tack, for the purpose of cutting us off, or getting a few 
more shots atus. We were now about midway between the two squadrons, and 

the brig, with studding sails alow and aloft, was cracking on to get the Cleopatra 
within range of her long Billy. It certainly was an interesting and exciting 
spetacle, though I must own that I felt very little at ease as the single shots from 
the frigate came skipping and dancing past us, sometimes brushing the blades of 
the oars, at other times deafening the men by their close approximation to the 
ears, then splashing the spray in upon us, as if in sportive pastime they would 
conceal their real characters as messengers of death. 

‘Keep ber head a couple o’ points more to port, Sir,” said the strokesman ; 





The lieutenant understood, and could speak English tolerably well: and the 
information came with such startling vehemence, that in a moment he ran—nay, 
almost flew to the companion, for the purpose of inferming the captain, just at 
the moment the latter was ascending the ladder in nearly equal haste to come on 
deck. The lieutenant was a diminutive littie fellow, rather bandy-legged, but 
the captain was gigantic in frame and stature ; and the former, in his hurry, not 
observing his commander coming up, dropped with his legs over the captain's 


shoulders, who, without waiting to ascertain what caused the additional weight, | 


appeared on the quarter-deck, carrying the lieutenant like a flying griffin, to the 
great astunishment of his juniors and seamen, but certainly to the unrestrained 
mirth of all bands who witnessed the strange spectacle. As for old T » he 
laughed till his sides ached, particularly when the captain pitched his burden on 
the drum-head of the capstan in the most unceremonious manner, and by the 
contortions of his countenance, manifested strong feelings of disgust at such a 
gross breach of naval discipline right in his very face. 

Old T , who had produced the mischief, (for the captain himself had heard 
the exclamation,) walked forward to the forecastle, and explained to the boat- 
swain the cause of the uproar; and the latter, though now under the French 
flag, had been too much accustomed to British tars not to relish the joke ; at 
the same time, T—— admitted that the ship he had called a three-decker, was 
in fact nothing more than a small frigate, or probably only a sloop of war. 

The Swede was called aftto the quarter-deck to give hie opinion as to the 
nature and armament of the strangers, which, after a moment's look, he unhesi- 
tatingly did, by repeating that which he had buta few minutes before received 
from the chief mate, who apologised for the error he had made by swearing 
that he never was accustomed to use any other glasses but Dollond’s fog-glass. 

The captain was extremely angry at the trick which had been played, and poor 
T—— paid dearly for it in the end: he was ordered below into confinement, to 
the great gratification of the lieutenant, but I honestly believe, to the regret 
of the other officers, with whom the latter was no favourite. But other duties 
now occupied their attention; for it was time to come to some decision, as the 
strange ships wore nearing each other fast, and the French commodore seemed 
at a loss how to act. At length the prizes were cast off, and the men-of-war took 
their stations, so as to be ready to come to immediate action if they should be 
attacked, 

The English squadron (now consisting of a forty-four gun frigate, an eight-and- 
twenty, and a man-of-war brig) joined company together; but the Frenchman 
affected to ridicule the idea that so inferior a furce would venture to give them 
battle. The English prisoners thought otherwise, for they were weil convinced, 
that if the French frigates could be detached from the line-of-battle-ship, they 
would svon have the British ensign flying above the tri-colour. 

The loss of the Asia’s main-topmast had rendered her a dead drag upon the 
rest, and the Corneille was not only compelled to take herin tow, but all her 
boats were hoisted out and lowered down for the purpose of sending the prison- 
ers on board of her to get up another mast. The boats filled with English prison- 
ers (excepting four French marines with their loaded muskets, two in the bows 
and two in the stern of each) were veered astern by a hawser, sheered alongside 
the Indiaman, and having discharged their cargo were again hauled up fora 
fresh draft. Willing to change the scene for a little while, | contrived to get into 
the pinnace and stow snugly away gst the We were just dropping 

ide the Asia when the man in the boat in endeavouring to hook on with 
his boat hook, suddenly and no doubt intentionally, gave one of the marines a des- 
perate shove with the inner end of i", that capsized the unfortunate gulpin over- 
board. The howman immediately shoved off to pick him up, and the other ma- 
nines, in their eagerness to save a comrade, dropped their firelocks and got over 
the thwarts, when another by pyre accident, folllowed his compamion. The ships 
were going at the rate of five knots through the water; the pinnace was soon 
a cable's length astern of the Indiaman, and the Frenchmen were not yet res- 
cued ; indeed, one had wholly disappeared, and never rose again. 

The Asia being in a direct line between the boat and the frigate, the latter did 
not at first observe what was going on, but the Indiaman giving sheer to port, 
they saw the pinnace from the Corneille, and suspected that the prisoners had 
run away with her. The frigate, without casting off her tow, hauled up sud- 
denly to the wind ; but through the confusion that prevailed, and the little con- 
trol that the officers had over the men, it was done in so lubberly @ manner, that 
her sails took a-back, she got stern-way, and the Asia ran slap isto her, carrying 
away the aftmost main-shrouds, and tearing her main-sail into shreds scarcely 
large enough for baby-linen, whilst the jury mizen mast, a poor concern at first, 
fell over the quarter a complete wreck. 

* Belay all that!" exclaimed a boatswain's mate, “ and take a severe torn 
round the hen coop ;"’ then seizing the stroke oar, he cried out—* Down, down, 











you lubberly warmint! coil yourselves away along the bottom of the boat in | 


tiers—bread and butter fashion ; bear a hand, my worthies ; now stretch out and 
make her fly—and Mr. Grommett, if you please, Sir, just lay hold o the tiller 
and keep her starn en to the enemy, and then they'll have the smaller mark in 
case they should fancy to make atarget on us. Rusty tronkill, your frog ating 
sodger,” observing one of the marines, endeavouring to rise, “ d’ye hear '—now, 
stretch out, lads.” 

I grasped the tiller, not, however, without some compunctious misgivings that 
I should be nearer to the enemy than any one else, and consequently more ex- 
posed to their fire; but still I took my seat: the men (as fine a boat's crew as 
ever I set my eyes on) bent to their oars, and away flew the pinnace through the 
Yielding element like an arrow from a bow. 


“ Give way my boys!” exclaimed the strokesman; “the Cleopatra (the other 


frigate) is rounding-to, and she'll pelt us with something a little harder than goose- 
berries ;—as | hope to be made a warrant-officer, here it comes.” 

The beautiful vessel came majestically to the wind, and presented her broad- 
side towards us; in an instant, sheets of red flame issued from her guns, and 
we heard the hissing of the iron shower as it buried through the air above our 


“it will widen our distance with the frigate, and give the brig a better chance of 
getting aslap at her. Bravo' my lads; together and with awill!” <A simul- 
taneous cheer followed this appeal, and ‘Hurrah, hurrah!” was hurriedly 
shouted as their stout sinews plied the toilsome task. 

“Hurrah again boys!" exclaimed another ; ‘“‘and there goes the brig with 
| sweet lips.” Wreaths of smoke were curling round the brig’s bows, obscuring 
| the hull, and rising above the ocean ; but the shot fell at least two cables’ length 
| short, and the frigate in derision fired a gun to leeward. 


ful expenditure of powder; but round she comes as I hope to have a warraut !— 
and, Mr. Grummett,”’ he added with great solemnity, “ it isn’t them who fires 
the gun, but he who directs the shot that knows where away it will leave its 
wake; it may drop harmless in the ocean, or mayhap it may be stained with the 
red blood of you or me, like Bill Ransom there, who sits as quiet, though he 
must be in great pain—I say he sits as quiet asa marine over his grub, waiting 
for the pipe to grog. Cheer up heart, Bill, we shall get the weathor-gauge 
et!” 

The Cleopatra hove in stays, making a haul of all her yards at one time, and 
onward she came, stretching towards us ata rate that excited rather fearful ex- 
pectations, but stirred up the spirit of the men to renewed exertions, and urged 

them to the extreme strength of desperation. 
| ‘* Well behaved, men!” exclaimed I, as the pinnace rolled swiftly over the 
light swell, tracking her wake with foam. ** Well behaved, men—give way to- 
\ gether, and we shall hold heratug yet.” 

** Keep her more to port, Sir, if you please,” said the strokesman, “ for if she 
opens upon us from her weather bow, forereaching withal, nothing will save us. 
Our only hope is heading her; and as I hope to be a boasun, if we travel at 
this rate, but she'll find a starn chase. There goes her bow-gun how- 
somever. ”’ 

I did as I was requested, and instantly became sensible of the propriety of 
the course ; for, though it carried us further away from our friends, yet it also 
carried us ahead of our pursuer, and prevented him from bringing his guns te 
bear upon us ; for the one he fired went very wide of the mark, and drew forth 
a shout of “hurrah!” from the boat’s crew. 

* Here’s more boats running away !"’ exclaimed our Irish topman, directing 
our attention down to leeward, and we quickly discovered the boats of the 
seventy-four pulling directly in a slanting course to cut us off ahead. 

‘Ts it running away they are, Paddy !” said the strokesman. 

“Well, then, true for you, boy, they are running: but it’s after us, you thie’ 
o’ the world !'"™ He tossed his oar perpendicularly, and stood up in the boat 
deliberating in his mind the best plan to pursue. “If we head this way much 
longer,’ continued he, talking to himself, * the line-o’-battle ship's boats wil 
cross our hawser, and we shall be done up to a moral sartainty; if we pul 
dead to windward we shall open the frigate’s broadside, and them shots playing 
at ducks and drakes, like a witch on her skimmer, may stick some poor fellow’s 
spoon in the wall, or mayhap send us all to Davy Jones together.” 

“ But the brig is coming down fast,” said 1; “andthen Joe, there’s the fri 
gates are not farastern of her. Say but the word as to what we are to do; and 
you know there are willing hearts and ready hands to perform it.” 

{ “I know, I know, Sir,” replied the boatswain’s mate: “I don't misdoutt 
| the men, Mr. Grommett ; but this is a box-the-compuss sort of affair, that ‘ud 
| puzzle any man’s edication. ‘The parson used to read us a long yarn about tle 
children of Israel getting land-locked in the wilderness, and working a traverse 
out at last ; but then you see—give way ye lubber with that bow oar, and pert 
| a little Mr. Grommett—you see the children of Israel—steady so, and stretch 
out my lads—the children of Israel had forty years to do it in, and we haver't 
as many minutes. Give way together, men!” 


Whilst speaking, his keen and observant eye was measuring the probable d's- 
tance we should gain before the frigate could open her fire, and how near our 
friends could approach by that time. “ Port a little more, Mr. Grummett,”’ said 
he . ‘‘one of them boats has got a twelve-pounder in the bow, and I'll bet my 
six month’s wack again a scupper nail, is loaded with cannister or musket-bails. 
4 green barge is going two foot for our one, and overhauls us in grand 
style.” 

* But she has nothing but small arms, Joe,” said I; “ and you know we 
have four muskets. 

“Only three, Mr. Grummett—only three,” replied the strokesman: “ the 
jolly took one along with him. But now it’s come to this here point, boys, death 
|or glory! We must stick her right away to windward, Mr. Grummett, and 
| take ourchance. Now, my lads,” as he dropped his oar in the water, and re- 


| 


| sumed his seat on the thwart, ‘‘now my ladsdo your hardest.” 


The change in our course soon brought us broad upon the frigate’s bows, and 
she opened her fire with every gun as she could bring it to bear, whilst the 
seventy-four, observing the approach of the English squadron, made sail to 
succour the Cleopatra. The brig, seeing this mancuvre, took in her studding 
sails to wait for the English frigates, and hope of rescue died away in our hearts: 
| indeed I was upon the very point of <peaking to Johnson as to the propriety of 
| surrendering, when the long line of silvery or rather pearly brightness on the 
| water astern of the brig, and the drooping of the sails of the frigates, proclaim- 
| ed an approaching calm. Ina few minutes afterwards the French ships felt 
| the loss of the breeze, and lay nearly motionless ; the sea was like a highly 
polished mirror, smooth and glassy, or rather like a huge mass of quicksilver. 
| undulating from some unseen motion below. 


{ 
} 




















** Now that’s what I call uncivil,” says the boatswain’s mate, ‘‘ and a waste- ° 
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but to order sume of ‘em below to secure the 
jolly’s magazines.” 
The cartouch-bores of the captured marines were quickly seized and banded 
aft, and even this our smali means of defence seemed to have something cheer. 
ing about it. The brig tried her long gun, and the shot went over the barge 
which for a moment, brought them to lay upon their oars; but they again re. 
sumed their task, and the musket-balls rattled about us, passing through the 
thin planking of the boat, splintering the oars; and in one or two instances 
peeling the outer bark off the men, but without doing any very material injury 

“ As I hope to be a boasun, that boat's coming up with us hand over hand, Mr 
Grommett,” said the strokesman. ‘‘ I've good reason to know we're within hail 
of their arms by the love token they've guv me. He dropped his hand to his 
knee, and a stream of blood instantly ran down; but raising it again he pulled 
away as if nothing had happened. “I say, Mr. Grummett, just poke o' them 
muskets at’em ; take a steady aim, and hould on behind.” 

I was much distressed to see the brave fellow was wounded; for I felt the 
loss of old Harvey, and Joe Johnson had in some measure supplied his place 
but I had little time to think, and raising the butt of my firelock to my shoulder. 
I fired at our pursuers, and felt a gloomy, diabolical satisfaction when the boat. 
swain’s mate exclaimed ‘* Well aimed, Mr.Grummett! the bow-man has dropped 
his oar any how, and I'm thinking he’ll not be in a hurry to toss his boat-hook 
again. Give ’em another peppercorn, Sir; and here, you wagabone,” he added 
to the man who lay extended in the bottom below him, * jump up by the side of 
the officer, and re-load as fast as he fires! Hurrah! hurrah, men! stretch out 
and make her fly!” ‘ 
The frigate had discontinued firing at the pinnace, and I verily believe every 
eye in both squadrons was directed at the contest going on between the boats, 
I discharged the muskets as they were given to me, and was in the act of firiy, 
one when a sudden concussion to my whole frame and a stinging, benumbing 
pain in my shoulder, made me imagine that the piece had burst; but, on ey- 
amining, I found that every part was uninjured, and therefore concluded that 
the charge was heavier than the others had been. I turned round to gr 
another musket, when the old boatswain’s mate exclaimed, ‘‘ Sit down, Mr. 
Grommett ; sit down, Sir; I hope you are not much hurt. ’Fore God, this ig 
no child's play any how.” 

] put my hand to my shoulder, and withdrew it again covered with blood: a 
ball had not only grazed my neck, but had actually tore away a portion of the 
flesh. I assured him it was of no material consequence ; and to prove it, sang 
out, as loud as I could, “* Hurrah, men! hurrah !” 

“Hurrah !” was responded with hearty good wiJl; and on looking ahead, I 
saw that the boats from the English squadron were all in motion pulling away 
towards us, and the cheers of their crews, sounded like sweet music to our ears. 
The men were informed of their advance, and again the “‘ Hurrah!’ was raised 
as the shattered oars bent to their strong arms. Several of my poor fellows, 
however, were desperately wounded ; but they stifled their groans, though the 
boat’s well was fast filling with blood. 

* There goes the brig and the Cleopatra at long balls,” said the strokesman, 
as the two vessels commenced a distantaction. ‘May I never get a warrant, 
if the Captain o’ that craft is not a tar to the back-bone. We shall have hot 
work of it presently, Mr. Grummett, if we can but hould on till our friends 
come.” 

The sun had now risen high, and was pouring his burning rays upon us; and 
every now and then the poor wounded creatures would implore for water to 
quench their thirst, but, alas! we had none to give. 

A few more strokes, lads, and we are free,” said I, ‘* the barge has dropped 
the chase, and the met are lying on their paddles.”’ 

“ Hurrah, boys !—Pumps and cotton stockings instead of wooden shoes and 
iron shackles!" exclaimed the strokesman. ‘‘ Beef from the sallyport. instead 
of soup-meagrim and frogs at Wardun! We're clear now, and I shall live tobe 
a 





He sprung up from the thwart, his eye-balls seemed starting from their sock- 
ets, and an instantaneous quivering agitated each limb, and shook the boat with 
its violence, and the gallant, daring seaman fella corpse at my feet; a musket 
ball had passed through his noble heart. 

In a few minutes more we were in the midst of the British boats, and hailed 
with three hearty cheers. They took us in tow; and we were soun alongside 
the brig as the nearest vessel). 


—a> 

BRIDGEWATER TREATISES. 

Bridgewater Treatises, No. V. Animal and Vegetable Physiology considered 
with reference to Natural Theology. By Peter Marie Roget, M.D., Secre- 
tary to the Royal Society, &c. 2vols, 8vo. London, 1834. Pickering. 

No branch of inquiry is so fruitful in examples illustrative of the chief objects 
of this series of treatises as the one allotted to Dr. Roget. In none is the 

“power, wisdom, and goodness of God" so admirably manifested. To what- 

ever point we directed our attention, how nutnerous are the proofs of adapt» 

tion, of the benign and fostering care of a parental Povidence, that force them- 
selves on our observation! Whether we consider the very esiiplest forms of 
organization, as in the monas, or contemplate the exquisitely elaborated ma- 
cbinery presented by the human frame, we are equally at a Joss to conceive how 
the chain itself, or any individual link, can be self-existent, self-created. The 
arguments for the being and attributes of the Deity derived from the phenomena 
of animated nature, are far more cogent than most of those suggested by other 
departments, and, at least, equally astounding. Dr. Roget has treated his sub- 
ject in a masterly manner ;—his work forms certainly a bulky pair of tomes, 
but, inasmuch as it supplies a desideratum, being, as far as we are aware, the 
only popular treatise on comparative anatomy in our language, we shal! not be 
disposed to quarrel with its size. He commences by discussing final causes, 
and the functions of life in general. He then proceeds to divide his subject 
into the mechanical, vital, sensorial, and reproductive functions. Each of these 
he traces up from their earliest development in the lowest scale of existence, to 
their highest state of perfection in the animal kingdom. Step by step we aé 
vance, and find organs superadded to organs, and function to function, yet nothing 
superfluous, nothing unnecessary, nothing that is not absolutely essential, if not 
to the mere existence, at least to the well-being of the animal. It is impossible 
for us, in a journal like ours, even to attempt to analyse a work such as the one 
before us ; all we can do is to afford specimens of Dr. Roget's style of argument. 
Replete as he is with interesting facts and acute remarks, yet we cannot say that 
we have observed much originality either in the plan or the execution: still, 
what is done is well done ; and a very entertaining and highly instructing book 
is the result. It is filled with a multitude of exceedingly well-executed illustra 
tive wood-cuts, the existence of which, however, restricts vs considerably in our 
choice of extracts. 
The author thus opens his subject : 
“To investigate the relations which connect man with his Creator is the po- 
blest exercise of human reason. The Being who bestowed on him this faculty 
| cannot but have intended that he should so exercise it, and that be shovld 
acquire, through its means, some insight, however limited, into the order and 
arrangements of creation; some knowledge, however imperfect, of the divine 
attributes; and a distinct, though faint perception of the transcendant glory 
| with which those attributes are encompassed. To man have been revealed the 
power, the wisdom, and the goodness of God, through the medium of the book 
of Nature, in the varied pages of which they are inscribed in indelible charae- 
ters. Onman has been conferred the high privilege of interpreting these cha 
racters, and of deriving from their contemplation those ideas of grandeur and 
sublimity, and those emotions of admiration and of gratitude, which elevate 
and refine the soul, and transport it into regions of a purer and more exalted 
being. A study-which embraces so extensive a range of objects, and whieb 
involves questions of such momentous interest to mankind, must necessarily 
be arduous, and requires for its successful prosecution the strenuous exertions 
of the human intellect, and the combined labours of different classes of philo- 
sophers during many ages, The magnitudeof the task is increased by the very 
success of those previous efforts: for the difficulties augment as the objects 
multiply, and the eminence on which the accumulated knowledge of centuries 
has placed us only discloses a wider horizon, and the prospect of more fertile 
regions of inquiry ; till at length the mind, conscious of the inadequacy of ite 
own powers to the comprehension of even a small part of the system of the 
universe, is appalled by the overwhelming consideration of the infimity that #8 
rounds us. The reflection continually presents itself, that the portion of cre 
tion we are here permitted to behold is as nothing when compared with the 1m 
mensity of space, which, on every side spreads far beyond the sphere of our 
vision, and indeed, far beyond the powers of human imagination. Of the 
planetary system which includes this earth, our knowledge is almost entirely 
limited to the mathematical Jaws that regulate the motions of the bodies which 

compose it, and to the celestial mechanism which patient investigation bas a 

length discovered to be that most admirably calculated to preserve their harmony 

and maintain their stability. Still less have we the means of penetrating 1 

the remoter regions of the heavens, where the result of our investigation® re- 

specting the myriads of luminous bodies they contain amounts to jittle rye 

than the knowledge of their existence, of their countless numbers, and of t 

| immeasurable distances at which they are dispersed throughout the boundless 

| realms of space. Measured on the vast scale of the universe, the globe we 








| inhabit appears but as an atom ; and yet, within the compass of this atom, — 
Our distance from the Cleopatra, and the smallness of the boat as an object an inexhaustible variety of objects is contained—what an endless diversity 


for a mark, were good securities against her shot, which, however, frequently | phenomena is presented—what wonderful changes are occurring in rapid ® 


dropped pretty close to us, splashing the water in our faces ; but the green barge 
\ Once tried the range with their firelocks. 


Our three muskets were laid alow 
} the stern- 


sheets, and as I handled one of them the boatswain's mate requestal 


| perpetual succession! Throughout the whole series of terrestrial beings, 


Itrphied 
of the seventy-four was rapidly gaining on us, and the marines had more than! what studied arrangements, what preconcerted adaptations, what multip 
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levidences of intention, what signal proofs of beneficent design, es 
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attract our notice, to excite our curiosity, and to animate our enquuies Sple 
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as are the monuments of divine power and wisdom displayed throughout the 
firmament, in objects fitted by their stupendous magnitude to impress the imagina- 
tion and overpower us, by their awfe! grandeur, not less impressive, nor less 
replete with wonder, are the manifestations of those attributes in the minuter 
portions of nature, which are more on a level with our senses, and more within 
the reach of our comprehension. The modern improvements of optical science, 
which have expanded our prospects into the same ‘distant regiuns of the universe, 
bave likewise brought within our range of vision the more diminutive objects of 
creation, and have revealed to us many of the secrets of their structure and 
arrangement. But, farther, our reason tells us that, from the infinite divisibility 
of space, there still exists worlds far removed from the cognisance of every 
human sense, however assisted by the utmost refinements of art ; worlds occupied 
by the elementary corpuscles of matter, composing, by their various configura- 
tions, systems upon systems, anc comprising endless diversities of motions, of 
complicated changes, and of widely extended series of causes and effects, 


| hension. It is impossible, however, to conceive that this enormous eapendiure 
ef power, this vast accumulation of contrivances and of machinery, and this 
profusion of existence resulting from them, can thus, from age to age, be prodi- 
@ ally lavished without some ulterior end. Is man, the favoured creature of na- 
ture’s bounty, ‘the paragon of animals,’ whose spirit holds communion with ce- 
lestial powers, formed but to perish with the wreck of his bodily frame’ Are 


rolling dark!; down the stream ef time, avd leaving no track in its, pathless 
ocean? Are the operations of Almighty power to end with the present scene ! 
May we not discern in the spiritual constitution of man the traces of higher 
| powers, to which those he now possesses are but preparatory; some embryo fa- 
| culties which raise us above this earthly habitation’ Have we not in the imagi- 


nation a power but little in harmony with the fetters of our bodily organs; and | 


| bringing within our view purer conditions of being, exempt from the illusions 
| of our senses and the infirmities of our nature, ovr elevation to which will 


destined for ever to remain invisible to human eyes, and inscrutable to human | eventually prove that all these unsated desires of knowledge, and ali these ardent | 


science. Thus, in whatever field we pursue our inquiries, we are sure to arrive | aspirations after moral good, were not implanted in us in vain’ Happily there 
at boundaries within which our powers are circumscribed. Infinity meets us in | has been vouchsaied to us, from a higher source, a pure and heavenly light to 
every direction, whether in the ascending or descending scale of magnitude ; and | guide our faltering steps, and animate our fainting spirit, in this dark and dreary 


we fee] the impotence of our utmost efforts to fathom the depths of creation, or | search—revealing those truths which it imports us most of all to know, giving to | 


to form any adequate conception of that supreme and dominant Intelligence | mortality higher sanctions, elevating our hopes and our affections to nobler ob- 


which comprehends the whole chain of being, extending from that which is | jects than belong to earth, and inspiring more exalted themes of thanksgiving and 
infinitely sma)! to that which is iafinitely great.” {of praise.” 


Argument of design derived from the structure of the eye -—— 
** Does not the optician, who designedly places his convex Jens at the proper 
distance in a darkened box, for the purpose of obtaining vivid pictures of the 





It is difficult, in a work of this description, to select; interesting facts are so 
numerous, acute remarks so beautifully scattered through the two volumes, that 
we are ata loss what to transfer to our pages—each seems to have an equal 


external scene, evince his knowledge of the laws of light, of the properties of | claim with the rest. In this dilemma we must refer our readers to the treatise 


refracting media, and of the refined combinations of those media by which each | 
pencil is brought te a separate focus, and adjusted to form an image of remote 
objects ? Does it not, in like manner, argue the most profound knowledge and | 
foresight in the divine Artist, who has so admirably hung the crystal-line lens of 
the eve in the axis of a spherical case, in the fore part of which He has made a 
circular window for the light to enter, and spread out on the opposite side a can- | 
vass to receive the picture! Has no thought been exercised in darkening the 
walls of this camera obscura, and thus preventing all reflection of the scattered 
rays that might interfere with the distinctness of the image! But we farther 
observe in the eye many exquisite refinements of construction, by which various 
defects, unavoidable in all optical instrements of human workmanship, are 
remedied. Of this nature are those which render the organ achromatic, which 
correct the spherical aberration, and which provide for the adjustment of its 
refracting powers to the different distances of the objects viewed ; not to speak of 
all the external apparatus for the protection, the preservation, and the move- 
ments of the eye-ball, and for contributing in every way to the proper perform- 
ance of its office. Are not all these irrefragable proofs of the continuity of the 
same design; and are they not calculated still farther to exalt our ideas of the 
Divine Iuteliigence, of the elaborate perfection impressed upon His works, and 
of the comprehensive views of His providence !” 

What is life? is a question that has been asked again and again, and various, 
indeed, are the solutions that have been proposed. Let us hear Dr. Roget's 
reply :-— 

“ Life consists of a continued series of actions and reactions, every varying, 
yet constantly tending to definite ends. Most of the parts of which the body 
consists undergo continual and progressive changes in their dimensions, figure, 
arrangement, and composition. The materials which have been united together 
and fashioned into the several organs, are themselves successively removed and 
replaced by others, which again are, in their turn, discarded, and new materials 
substitated, though without any perceptible change of external form. Perpetual 
mutation appears to constitute the fundamental law of living nature; and it has 
been further decreed by the power which gave the first impulse of animation to 
this organised fabric, that its movements and its powers shall be limited in their 
duration, and that, even when they are not destroyed by extraneous causes, after 
continuing for a certain period, they shall come toaclose. The law of mortality, 
to which all the beings that have received the gift of lifé are subjected, is a 
necessary consequence of the law of mutation; and the same causes that / 
originally effected the developement and growth of the system, and maintained it } 
in the vigour of its maturity, by continuing to operate,—are certain to lead to 
the demolition of the fabric they had raised, and to the exhaustion and final ex- 


itself, again assuring them that, though of imposing size, the perusal will be 
amply repaid. 

We conclude with congratulating Dr. Roget on the very able way in which he 
has executed his task. 

— 
GOING TO BED WITHOUT YOUR DINNER. 
‘rom Leaves from a Log. A West India Story. 

There are few situations more uncomfortable than that of the luckless mortal 
who lies in bed in the West Indies, and ineffectually tries to sleep—the climate 
will not allow the use of the soft beds of Europe ; a horse-hair mattress is more 
cool certainly, but less agreeable during a sleepless night, to turn upon from side 
to side. This I did like the Spanish saint, who when broiled on a gridivon, re- 
quested from time to time to be turned, in order that every part of his body might 
equally partake of the pleasures of martyrdom. ‘* When we cannot sleep by 
lying still, it is useless to torn,” says a modern author; this is most reasonable, 
yet we cannot help it in spite of reason. When I got into a snug position, and 
began to perceive the approaches of the poppy-crowned god, I was so rejoiced 
at it that I started wide awake with delight, and then would I hopelessly take 
another turn; all this time 100,000,000 musquitos were phlebotomising me, 
actually triumphing over my misery, and with loud and continued huzzas (so to 
me their buzz sounded) cheered each other on to the attack. 

Coy slumbers that require too much courting are seldom pleasing ; mine were 
anything but agreeable. Methought that the hideous phantom of Quaco stalked 
before me; the spectre’s dark and blvated features looked most vengeful—his 
cocoa-nut formed head wore a wreath of the poisonous flowers—in one hand he 
held a ‘spatch cock,* and in the other a tray on which stood two large rammers, 
containing sangaree and porter cup.—“ You 00 TO BED TO-MORROW NIGHT WITH- 
ovT YouR DINNER,”’ said the spectre, and he seated himself on my breast. I 
felt like a wretch who was undergoing the ** peines fortes et dures” in the press- 
yard. In vain I attempted to disludge the ponderous demon from my bosom. | 
groaned aloud, when I thought Quaco seized me by the shoulder and shook me 
violently—with a start I woke, and horror seized me as I felt the grasp on my 
shoulder and the violent shaking a reality. 

** Wha de matter wid you, massa?” said a well-known voice. 

“Who isthist Ah! isit you, Jack?” 

+ The fact is, the negro who was watchman forthe night, heard me groan beneath 
the influence of the night-mare, and as I generally slept with my chamber-door 
open, be came into my room, and by shaking awoke me. The waning moon had 
risen high in the calm blue concave of heaven, and the black clouds in the east 





tinction of its powers. The individual dies; but it is only to give place to 
other beings, alike in natureand-in form, equally partaking of the blessings of 
existence, and destined, after having, in their turn, given rise to a new race of | 
successors, to run through the same perpetual cyele of changes and renova- | 
tions.”’ | 

He then shows the co-existence and harmony of the two laws of variety and 
of conformity to a different type. With but few materials, nature is endless in 
her diversities, still preserving some general point of resemblance :— 

‘The most superficial survey of nature is sufficient to shew that there prevail | 
certain general resemblances among great multitudes ef species, which lead us | 
to class them into more or lesscomprehensive groups. Thus in the animal 
kingdom, quadrupeds, birds, fishes, reptiles, shell-fish, and insects, compose 
natural assemblages or classes, and each of these is readily divisible into subor- 
dinate groups or families. Now it results from a closer examination of the 
structure and economy of plants and animals, that the formation of all the indi- 
vidual species comprehended in the same class has been conducted in confor- 
mity with a certain ideal model, or type, as it is called. Of this general type all! 
the existing forms appear as so many separate copies, differing, indeed, as to 
particulars, but agreeing as to general characters. The same observation 
applies to the families, the genera, and other subordinatue groups of living 
beings.” 

After tracing, as we mentiened before, the different functions through all 
their various manifestations, having shewn how the system is formed, how sup- 
ported, he proceeds to speak of its decline, demonstrating that this latter is the 
necessary consequence of its structure. At first the supply of nutritive mate- 
rials in the several issues is abundant; it then diminishes until no more is { rm- 
ed than is essentially requisite, and at length it becomes deficient—the wheels 
rust, the machine fails, declines, and then ceasesto move. Our author describes 
death as follows :— 

“The period prescribed for its duration being at length completed, and the 
ends of its existence accomplished, the fabric can no longer be sustained, and 
preparation must be made for its inevitable fall. In order to form a correct 
judgment of the real intentions of nature, with regard to this last stage of life, 
its phenomena must be observed in cases where the system has been wholly 
entrusted to the operation of herlaws. When death is the simple consequence 
of age, we find that the extinction of the powers of life observes an order the 
reverse of that which was followed in their evolution. The sensorial functions, 
which were the last perfected, are the first which decay; and their decline is 
found to commence with those mental faculties more immediately dependent on 
the physical condition@fof the sensorium, and more especially with the memory, 
which is often much impaired, while the judgment remains in full vigour. The 
next faculties which usually suffer from the effects of age are the external 
senses; and the failure of sight and of hearing still farther contributes to the 
deeline of the intellectual powers, by withdrawing the occasions for their exer- 
cise. The actual demolition of the fabric commences whenever there is a con- 
siderable failure in the functions of assimilation ; but the more immediate cause 
of the rapid extinction of life is usually the impediment which the loss of the 
sensorial power necessary for maintaining the movements of the chest creates 
‘orespiration. The heart, whose pulsations gave the first indications of life in 
the embryo, generally retains its vitality longer than any other organ; but its 
powers being dependent on the constant oxidation of the blood in the lungs, 
cannot survive the interruption of this function; and on the heart ceasing tu 
throb, death may then be considered as eomplete io every part of the system. 
It is an important consideration, with reference to final causes, that generally 
loug before the commencement of this 





* Last scene of all 
That ends this strange eventful history,’ 
the power of feeling bas wholly ceased, and the physical struggle is carried on 
by the vital powers alone, in the absence of all consciousness of the sentient 
being, whose death may be said to precede, for some time, that of the body. In 
this, as well as in the gradual decline of the sensorial faculties, and the conse- | 
quent diminution both of mental and of physical sensibility in advanced age, | 
we cannot fail to recognise the wise ordinances of @ superintending and bene- | 
fcent Providence, kindly smoothing the path along which we descend the vale | 





of life, spreading a narcotic mantle over the bed of death, and giving to the | 
last moments of departing sensation the tranquillity of approaching sleep.” | 

We shall finish our extracts with the following, with which our author also | 
concludes his subject :-— 

“The great Author of our being, who, while he has been pleased to confer 
om us the gift of reason, has prescribed certain limits to its powers, permits us 
to acquire, by its exercise, a knowledge of some of the wondrous works of his 
freation, to interpret the characters of wisdom and of goodness with which they 
are impressed, and to join our voice to the general chorus which proclaims ‘ His | 
Might, majesty, and dominion.’ From the same gracious hand we also derive 
that unquenchable thirst for knowledge, which this fleeting life must ever leave | 
Unsatisfied ; those endowments of the moral sense, with which the present con- | 
stitution of the worid so ill accords ; and that innate desire of perfection which | 
Our present frail condition is so inadequate to falfii. Bat it is not given to man 
@ penetrate into the counsels, or fathom the designs of Omnipotence ; for in di- 
recting his views into faturity, the feeble light of his reason is scattered and lost 
© the vast abyss. Although we plainly discern intention in every part of the crea- 


the grand object ofthe whole is placed far above the scope of our compre- 





bordered with fire, informed me that the brief twilight would soon appear. 

The sugar-mill was already in motion, and the boiling-house chimney sent 
forth volumes of smoke. The boiler-man's shout, which told the stoker to in- 
crease the heat of the coppers, and the stoker’s groff reply, mingled with the 
chorus of the mill-gang who where singing to a short and not unpleasing Creole 
air, with mellow voices the following brief strain :— 

* Longtimet dem put in a mill, mule, horse and mare, 
But dis time,t the buckra put dam raskil there.” 

To understand the humour, such as it is, of this couplet, the reader must be 
inforined that the tread-mill had just been introduced into the island. 

Day broke ; the bell of the estate, and those of the neighbourhood, ‘called 
their respective field-gangs to work. The driver blew his shell in reply; at 
which signal the negroes slowly left their dwellings and passed my house in their 
way to the field, each saluting me with “ morrow, massa.” 

Having got through the business of the morning and given the overseer orders 
what should be done during the day, I attempted to take my breakfast, but at- 
tempted in vain. The recollection of the porter-cup, sangaree bow!, and 'spatch 
cock that played so conspicuous a part in my dream, also reminded me that I 
had the night before departed from my usual temperate habits, and that late 
suppers and libations destroy the morning appetite; of this I am so convinced, 
that were I under the necessity of advertising for an overseer, instead of the 
advertisement running in the usual way,—‘* Wanted an overseer who can bring 
unexceptionable testimonies of sobriety,” it should run thus,—‘* Wanted an 
overseer who can give satisfactory proofs of his being a good breakfast-eater.” 
After taking a cup of tea, 1 mounted my horse Bolivar, and set out on my long 
journey to a Spaniard, with the brief appellation of Don Josef-Maria-Henrico- 
Hospedero Hedalgon, I did not expect to reach him before night, but having a 
score of friends and acquaintance on the road, of whose hospitality J could par- 
take, 1 felt no apprehension touching the prophecy of Quaco, about my “* going 
to bed without my dinner!” My road was pleasant enough, it being that 
delightful part of the Trinidad year, the commencement of the dry season, which 
some have called the spring. 

I now passed the estate belonging to Monsieur Bonnemaison ; the field-gang 
were cutting canes, and the muleteers loading their animals,—al!l were chauntinga 
short song. Negro songs are always short; it was what on French estates is 
ealled a ** belle air,” a kind of Creole chaunt, almost agreeable enough to merit 
its appellation. Here I found on inquiry that the master was gone to town. I, 
therefore, proceeded to the Conucco (small plantation) of Mr. Baward Cordillac, 
a native of the south of France, who had been an officer in Napoleon's army. 
He was a stuut little man, remarkably active, and on several oceasions had 
proved himself a hero in miniature; but he was so fond of talking of bis own 
prowess that he might lead one unacquainted with him to doubt his courage ; 
however, this was excusable, for he was a Gascon. He who conceives every 


| Frenchman that boasts too much of his courage a coward, will generally form 


erroneous @atimates. 

Cordillac had often dined with me and pressed me to visit him in return; he 
swore ‘ cadédié” if I accepted his invitation he would kill the fattest sheep on 
his estate. Now though I knew he never had any sheep, yet J doubted nota 
hearty welcome from the Gascon, and as I began to feel certain qualms from not 
having had breakfast, bis proffered hospitality was acceptable. I rode up to his 
dwelling, a little thatched cottage, which he denominated his chateau. ‘An 
Englishman's house is his castle,” so isa Frenchman's if he happen to be a native 
of the banks of the Garonne. But ere I approached within a hundred yards of 
his residence, he came out and saluted me with a degree of warmth that even 
surprised me ; he squeezed my band with a grasp that was painful, swore sandsé 
cadédié, that he was ‘‘ ravished, charmed, and enchanted” at the pleasure of see 
ing me at his domicile, and whished I had come a little sooner as he bad just 
dined :—(at this my face lengthened). 

“T dined well to-day,” said he; “I had a little capon very fat, and a good 


bottle of very old Madeira ;" while he said this he picked his teeth with the air 


of one who bad been an inmate at Verray’s. He protested that if 1 would 
honour his “chateau” by taking up my residence there for the night he would 
give me a glorious “ déjuene d la fourchette” in the morning ; this offer’ I declined 
on account of having business with my friend the Spaniard. The fact is, I did 


| not like the prospect of fulfilling the prophecy of Quaco, which now began to stare 
j; me inthe face. I took a kind leave of the little Gascon, and cursed my hard 


fortune in not being in time for his fine fat capon and bottle of old Madeira, though 


| I have been since informed that be dined that day off a tureen of onion soup, and 


half a bottle of sour ~* pin de eéte.” 

On I went, carried rather slowly by my somewhat jaded horse, until the neat 
built mansion of Mr. ——— I beg his pardon—of Theophilus Grombleton, Esq. 
appeared in view. Here all men expect the title of esquire ;—I have written 
letters for slaves to their brother bondemen, and was always requested to address 
them by this title; oay, one made me conclude his letter thue— 

“| remain, dear Quashee, 
“Your obedient servant to command, 
“ Tom Codgo, Esquire.” 
Bat to describe Grumbleton’s mansion. It was a wooden structure, covered with 
cedar shingles ; standing on hard wooden posts ; the floor of the house was about 
fourteen feet off the ground, so that a carriage might drive ander it; the sides 








* A fowl broiled in haste is called dispatch or ‘spatch cock 
t Formerly 1] New 
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were painted lead colour, and the roof bed a coat of tar and red ochre. The 
walks to it were covered with bitumen got from the pitch lake, which, next to 
Macademising, makes the beat roads; these black traces afford a curious contrast 


, to the deep-green velvet-like Babama grass which was planted round the mausion. 


This was the house. ts owner was what is called a fine-looking man , yet there 


| was a gloom iu bis look, a serliness of expression, that to me was anything bat 
generations after generations of his race doomed to follow in endless succession, | 


prepossessing; my knowledge of him was slight, but in a country where 
hospitality is so generally practised asin Trinidad, this was more than sufficient 
for & passport to Mr. Grambleton’s table; besides, | was not then in ® humour 
to stand on the formes of etiquette, for it was three o'clock, and I was fasting 

As I approached the house I was struck with the sombre appearance of all 
| about the estate. ‘The driver was in the field looking silent and gloomy; the 
negroes were working without talking or singing—a sure sign of discontent 
| with those people ; and even the very cattle about the pasture appeared to 
| gtaze in Carthusian silence, As I approached the house Mr. G. came out to 
welcome me, which be did with grave politeness ; and as I dismounted he pro- 
tested that he was glad to see me, hoped I would spend the evening on “ Rigor 
Hall ;" be added, “ By the bye, you come very opportunely, as I have had a boy 
in the stocks these three days and have not been able to pumsh hom for want 
| of a witness "* I took the liberty of asking if the boy's offence was of too 

serious a nature to admit of my asking pardon for him ;t he assured me it was; 

that he had broken 4 porcelain cup, and then ran away to Mr. Proser, and 
brought a note with him from Miss Belinda entreating forgiveness. “I tore 
up the note directly,” added he, “and am going to flog him myself before 
you.” 

“Yourself, Sir!” exclaimed I in astonishment; for though during fifteen 
years’ residence in the West Indies it was my misfortune to meet with one ot 
two tyrants who, like the gentleman before me, abused the authority that the 
master has over his slave, yet he was the first instance 1 had ever met in the 
whole course of my sojourn here of a white man's punishing a negro with his 
own hand. 

Had this humane man looked in my face he would have read my sentiments 
He continued—* Yes, Sir, I always flog my negroes when they deserve it, be- 
cause Tam anadeptatit. TIT handle the cat in a peculiar manner; this I learnt 
from an Irish right and left-handed drammer when I was lost in Dublin. A 
soldier was condemned to receive 400 lashes for insolence to his officer. 1 went 
to see him punished, and was so taken with the manner that Teddy O'Flin 
handled the cat with both his hands that I gave him a sovereign to instruct me 
in his art; by practice I have so much improved that I cut deeper than he! It 
will be a pleasure to see me flog the rascal !"’ 

* Not to me, Sir,” said 1; aud springing on my horse, made my way towards 
the public road as quick as possible. I deeply lamented that in my whole day's 
route there was no inn or place of public entertainment. 

I now proceeded on my road, determined to call at the next plantation, whose 
humane proprietor would not propose such an agreeable recreation to his guest, 
as witnessing the punishment of a slave, although he had one species of barbarity 
in his composition. ‘The fact is, Mr, Proser was what is termed “ a bore,” a 
downright button-holding * bore ;"—one who consumed twenty cubic feet of 
atmospheric air per diem, in talk! the subject of which might have been con- 
densed in a nutshell. 

He had a sister living with him, Miss Belinda; she was many years younger 
than he. She, too, had a foible: that is to say, she was passionately fond of 
vocal and instrumental music; although nature in many respects bountiful to 
her, had given her a shrieking voice, and denied her that talent which musicians 
call ‘an ear;"’ still she persevered torturing her * Broadwood,” and murder- 
ing songs to that degree, that, could their composers have heard her, they would 
certainly have been seized with the cholera morbus. A lucky recollection now 
crossed my memory. Poser, I believe, was in town, and | had heard that the 
lady's piano was broken, so that I might call in and dine at Crane Garden with- 
out having my ears agonized with the discourse of Proser, or the tuneless lays 
of his sister. With this thought I was so elated, that 1 gave my horse the qpur, 
who instantly carried me through a piece of copse that lies between the estate 
of Grumbleton and Cane Garden. Scarcely bad [ reached the small tract which 
leads from the public road to the mansion, ere (oh, terrible sound !) my ears were 
assailed with what I knew to be the effects of Miss Belinda’s attempts at strum- 
ming treble and base at ber piano-forte ; to say that her notes mocked ali tune, 
is not saying too much, while 

* Panting time toiled after her in vain.” 

While I was debating the question of proceeding or not, I felt some one slap 
me heartily on the back, 

«What, Master Tropic, listening enraptured to the angelic notes of Miss 
Belinda?” ‘The words were addressed to ine by Doctor Whirlwhim, who, 
mounted on a mule, had unperceived overtaken me. After a friendly salute, 
I briefly told the Dector, that I was thinking of my dinner. 

“If that be the case,” said the Doctor, “come home with me; my cottage 
is not above a furlong from this ; and | will give yoo such a dinner, that it is 
not likely you have ever eaten before.” 1 giadiy accepted the Doctor's invita- 
tion, for Whirlwhim might be called an amateur cook :—he was continually talk- 
ing of the delights of the table, or using his scientific knowledge for the im- 
provement of the culinary art. He was perpetually finding out new sauces, 
and methods of preserving meats and vegetables; many are the dishes of bis 
discovery. Some of them were rather whimeica!. 

On went the Doctor and myseif, and in about two minutes we came to 8 very 
handsome villa which be called his cottage: it wes a few yards off the rond : 
we dismounted, and the Doctor ordered his groom to give a feedof Indian corn, 
some Guinea grass, and water to my horse, to whom it seems, the prophecy of 
Quaco did not apply. The Doctor after giving rome orders soon joined me, 
and we entered into conversation on his favourite subject, the enjoyments of 
good eating—on which topic he was so fluent, that ene would suppose him to 
be a mere glutton ; while, on the contrary, few men ate less than he did. 

How Jong Doctor Whirlwhim might have continued on this interesting sub- 
ject I know not, for he had deeply studied it, possessed great fluency and a good 
memory ; it was a theme on which he appeared both able and willing to descant, 
but his learned remarks were cut short by receiving a note from Proser, inform- 
ing him that one of his negroes was sick. 

“ Excuse me,” said he, “I must step over to my neighbour to visit his man, 
but will be back in a few minutes; in the mean time amuse yourself, as well 
as you can, with my library; he placed in his pocket a small case of instra- 
ments and left me. I went into his study, the first book that caught my eye 
was Dr. Kitchener's Treatise on the culinary art—an excellent name, by the by, 
for the author of such a produetion, Meg Dodd's Cookery ;—but | will spare the 
| reader the catalogue ; let it suffice to remark that he had more than two hundred 
volumes, in different languages on the art of cooking. On his table lay two 
MSS. ; the first was a transcript of Horace's second satire of his second book, 
with Latin notes by himself; the second was an Essay on Chymistry, Botany, 
Comparative Anatomy, Hydrology, Osteology, Myology, Angiology, Newrology, 
Ornithology, Ichthyology, Zoology, Conchology, and tweniy more ologves, 
whose names | ennot think of, shewing their connezion with the Gastronomic 
Science, by Niclolas Whirlwhim, M.D. J looked into this treatise; it com- 
menced thus: “It isa well known fact, that cooking bas been practised by all 
the civilized nations for nearly six hundred years ;” (pretty well known that) 
** yet, notwithstasding, it is easy to prove that we are as yet but in the elements 
of this usefal science.” I could read no more, and began to conjecture what it 
was that the Doctor intended to give me for dinner; he was always trying X- 
periments; he ov day gave me alligator's eggs for breakfast, and not knowing 
what they were, | ate, and thought them delicious. | looked out of the window 
and saw the cook leave the kitchen (a small out-hoose) and go into the garden; 
I thought thie » good opportunity to satisfy my curiosity, and went into the 
kitchen, when—sh! I saw on the dresser, skinned and ready to be cut out into 
a fricassee, an Aloato Monkey '—there he lay, looking #0 disgustingly like a 
dead child, that! recoiled with a shudder. 

“And this,” mid 1, **is to compose the dish which, he truly says, I never 
before partook of—no; nor ever will.” Saying this, I retorned to the library, 
| wrote the best efeuse my awkward situation would admit of ; saddled Bolivar, 
who had well regaled himself ; remounted, and again faced the road. 

I had yet ten miles of my journey to perform, although I had ridden « long 
way and was yet fasting. ‘ 

The first ball mile of my way laid through a vestige of the original forest, 
that but a few years since covered the country for miles round ; the scene was 
gloomy as my rflections. “ To think,” seid I to myself, “of dining of 
monkey ‘" F the 

“* Haw! haw! baw!” resounded through the forest ; the notes were like 
laughter of dewons. I started at the unearthly noise, and found it was Pra 
by acolony of red monkeys perched on the gigantic trees under which 








“You villains, do you mock my vexation’” eried I alood. They — 
down at me with their expressive and balf-homan countenanees, which 
torned first to one side and then to another, as though they pee 
what I said. They gave another general bail, and then ski yet res 
that I could swear there was not « long-tailed rascal of them what 
dined. : 

I had arrived st « most beautifol part of the island; twenty suger plantations 

* Since the Ord Council of 1824, no slave can be panished without a witness. 

t When eiegro vmmenite an offence and jus master a not to et apd 

aghbour, or even a fe table 7M 
Gre Sues, oe pow bee in the pte "Nobody pao pardon 2 
f nm amongst our slaves; it conv’ ‘ eprosch, 
{ saan coun 6 ee it uw applied & too worthioes for any one’s taking an interest 


{= hus fate. 
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now lay in view with their square cane pieces, some cut but mostly standing, | angles; the body and limbs of which trees are as bigh as any in Europe, having | and gentle 28 a melody of Paesiello’s, polished like a rare gem, and betraying 


divided by hedges of limes and other species of the citron. Here and there | 
cattie reposed under the shace of thick tufts of elegant bamboos or more elegant 
palms of various kinds around the estates’ mansions. In full bloom grew | 
the yellow orange, the large shaddock, the shady tamarind, the beautiful mango, | 
the rapid papaw trees, and a hundred other inter-tropical fruits, while villages of | 
palm-thatched negro-houses were irregularly but picturesquely placed amid the 
shade of plaintain, banana, bread-fruit, and cocoa-nut trees. The land was 
neither flat nor mountainous, but undulating like that of the county of Kent ; 
here and there might be seen piecés of the original forest of the island. Inthe 
middle of the pastures, and beside the road stood gigantic silk cotton trees, or 
noble cedars, whose venerable and grand appearance had saved them from the 
ane, when the forest sunk beneath the efforts of the woodmen. Oo the right 
the seene was bounded by dark virgin woods, on which the works of man had 
not encroached, while to the left at intervals might be seen the Gulf of Paria, 
whose tranquil bosom was just ruffled hy the afternoon breeze, and glittered 
with the reflection of the declining sun ; every feature in the landscape contri- 
buted to ite beauty : amongst these were two ships and @ brig at anchor ia the 
gulf, two or three fishing-bosts barely visible, a shallow river winding across the 
road in ten places, a large windmill whose arms were gently turning round, and, | 
not the least interesting, eight or ten sogar boiling houses, in full work, their 
smoke curling upwards into the blue and almust cloudless sky. ‘The air was 
perfumed with the agreeable odour of boiling cane-juice, and two or three hun- 
dred negroes on different estates were singing metry chorusses, the notes of 
which were softened and rendered agreeable hy distance , in short, all seemed 
mirthfal, happy and contented, save myself—/or I had not dined ! 

I crossed the afore-mentioned river, which was so shallow that when viewed 
in the dry season bya native of a flat country, he would wonder at its being 
called any thing but a brook ; and yet when its mountain source was swollen by 
tropical rains it became broad and rapid. At this time it wes about three feet 
deep, and as limpid as molten glass. My horse showed that he wanted to drink ; 
I slackened the reins to allow him to do so, but as they were too short I was 
obliged to incline forward, and, as it were, hang over his neck, while in this 
position, some one having turned from a road of communication on the right 
came on me unperceived, 

“Ah, master Tropic, is that you!” saida well known voice. Looking up 
suddenly I perceived my friend, John Oldboy—a gentleman belonging to @ species 
now nearly extinct ; that isto say, he is one of the few West Indians of the old 
school remaining amongst us. 

John Oldboy is a native of one of the virgin islands, descended from a bucca- 
neer family ; he was born in the year 1760, as he says, but it is supposed he is 
older than he pretends; be is about seven feet Jong. I use this word in prefer- 
ence, because it is more applicable to his gaunt and Jean form. 

In his youth England was at war with her North American Colonies, while 
those of the Carribbean Sea were faithful to the mother country. Oldboy par- 
took of the sentiments of his native isle; be detests the Americans even to this 
day ; but his aversion to the French is still more deadly. Some years ago a 
party of French, having taken the island of which he is a native, behaved in 
a most brutal! and disgraceful manner, since which time his abhorrence of 
Frenchmen has been of the most determined kind; so far has he been known to 
carry this aversion, that a merchant having committed the enormous crime of 
mistaking Oldboy for a Frenchman, he never was able to forget the atrocious 
offence. On seeing this person ride by his estate, he was overheard thus to 
soliloquise—* There goes that fellow Ledger! Pshaw! he looks like a 
Frenchman himself.” This was only twenty years after Ledger perpetrated 
the erime of mistaking Oldboy fura Frenchman. Nor was his dislike to France 
vented merely in words, as every one knows who has heard him tell the story 
of the capture of the privateer “ Fleur-de-Lis” by the Terrible, a gallant affair 
enough, in which he was concerned. The history of it was this:—The Fleur- 
de- Lis, or, as he called her, ‘the Flower-de-Luce,” having annoyed the trade 
of his native island to a considerable extent, a party of young men, and amongst 
the rest himself, about forty in number, armed a small drogher,* went out, and, 
as it was agreed upon, suffered the privateer to come alongside the ‘Terrible, 
such was the vessel called; the French crew expected little resistance, and 
boarded the Terrible, when the Creoles (the greater part of whom were hid 
under the hatches) sprang up, and by surprise and bravery drove the enemy 
from the deck with considerable loss, and after firing a Lickt or two, boarded 
the Fleur-de- Lis, and captured her. 

This was the most remarkable event in the life of John Oldboy, and it was 
most diverting to listen to the old man while he related the particulars of this 
bold affair: I have heard him tell it a hundred times, and ever with delight. He 
related how Jack Jenkins fought with the French mate till the latter, by wound- 
ing him in the wrist, disarmed him, when Jack adopting Creole tactics, ‘ fired a 





) wore no Waistcoat. 


a thick foilage of the deepest and most brilliant rose colour. 

The dweiling-house of the Don was situated op a mound beside the large shed 

for curing cocoa ; the former was a spacious lofty building, the wal! and parti- 
tions of which were wattled, that is, furmed with roseaux into a kind of basket- 
work, plastered with earth, and whitewasbed ; the hall was unfloored, but the 
chambers hada floor of Palmiste boards ; the whole building was adapted to the 
climate ; its open gables and loftiness rendered it delightfully cool. It is true 
this structure was not formed to stand against a hurricane ; hurricanes, how- 
ever, never occur in Trinidad ; but so admirably was it made proof against the 
effects of earthquakes, which sometimes happen here, that the ground might 
undulate like the face of the ocean, and its basket and earthen walls, its bamboo 
rafters, light palin posts and thatched roof, would bend like an ozier cage, and 
regain its original form without damage. 
It was evening, and the negroes had done the light day's task of a cocoa 
estate some four hours before my arrival ; they were employed either cultivating 
little gardens of their own near their cottages, feeding stock, or enjoying the 
coolness of the evening by laying on the ground; some were making ropes of 
the fibrous parts of the maho-tree, aud others manufacturing or repairing turtle 
nets. A group of fat lively children, with skins as smooth as ivory, and as 
biack as ebony, ran up to me and followed my horse, vociferating ‘“‘ Buenos Dios, 
Seiior.” The whole of the slave population of this plantation looked in good 
condition, contented and happy. 

As I proceeded to the house, I saw two negroes and a peon making a kind of 
basket for catching fish ; they had just returned from town with Seior Josef, and 
were singing a canoe song, very common among the Spanish boatmen of the 
Gulf of Paria, the chorus of which was “Sopla, Sopla, Sopla, San Antonio,” 
a favourite saint to invoke when a wind is required, though sometimes so unsea- 
sonably deaf is the saint to their entreaties that 1 have heard him cursed heartily 
by Spanish mariners. 

‘‘Is your master at home?” said I, to a boy who held my horse as J dis- 
mounted, 

* Yes Sir, he has just returned from town.” 

I entered the unfloored hall, and saw Don Josef swinging in a chinchura (a 
net-woven hammock), and smoking a cigar. He rose to welcome me with that 
unostentatious politeness for which the Spaniard is remarkable. ‘“ I think his 
age some fifty, or by’r lady, inclining to three score ;” yet time, though it had 
whitened his hair, had not quenched the fire of his Castilian eye ; he was mid- 
dle-sized, and, for an European, of a dark complexion; he wore trowsers and 
jacket of coarse sheeting, a lace-frilled shirt, gold sleeve and collar buttons ; the 
buckles of his braces were of the same metal, which were conspicuous, as he 
The Don was a native of Segovia, and could boast that he 
was an “old Christian,” and an hidalgo of untainted blood; he left his native 
city young, and came to the New World; where, recommended by his rank 
and handsome appearance, he married a young widow, with a princely estate in 
the neighbourhood of Caraccas. She gave birth to a son, and died. On the 
breaking out of the revolution on the main, patriotism induced the son to join 
the ranks of the insurgents, and the same sentiment induced the father to fight 
on the side of the royalists ; both acted bravely, and the result of the war was 
to both equally unfortunate. Atthe success of the republicans, the fine estate 
of Don Josef was completely ruined, and five hundred of his slaves were made 
soldiers of Bolivar and Piaz; these were destroyed during the various cam- 
paigns, except a few, who lived to join the robber Castillos. The son gained 
many wounds, and the grant of an immense tract of land, which, in consequence 
of the ravages of war, is useless. He cannot sell it, nor has he the means of 
cultivating an acre; he has, likewise, a claim on the state for 10,000 dollars, 
which the republican government has admitted, but cannot or will not liquidate. 


the influence of a taste approaching the limits of extreme fastidiousness. Jp 
the greater part of his writings, it would be difficult to detect the traces of fer. 
vid inspiration ; while every page gives evidence of a sensitive perception of 
beauty, and of an imagination graceful rather than vivid, acting upom a pensive 
and musical temperament. His creations are for the most part fanciful or 
lovely ; his descriptions have more delicacy than splendour, and his refiect 
often original and happy, are rarely profound. He loves to behold his subject 
at a distance, which enables him at pleasure to surround it with the placid halo 
of his own imagination, which at once supplies the colouring and softens the 
form. His excellent judgment allows of no distortion or exaggeration,—the 
remoteness he prefers is such only as subdues the harsher outlines of the object, 
and adapts it to the delineation of his graceful and flowing pencil. In this 
mood, he wins rather than commands our attention; the beautiful meets us at 
every step, the imposing rarely, if ever. The impressions which he excites are 
those of genial cheerfulness, of fond or generous sympathy, of sorrow, tender 
but not overwhelming. He is not one of those who venture to confront the 
sterner aspects of life; he has produced none of those strong or terrible like- 
nesses, which testify the artist's familiarity with wo, and passion, and endorance ; 
he has written none of those burning lines which flow like molten gold from 
the heart of one whom experience has schooled with bitter anguish and vivid 
enjoyment, and whose spirit has grown powerful under the discipline. Disap- 
pointment, hatred, fear, yearning desire, never trouble the region whither our 
poet's imagination loves to wander :— 

Immensa hermosura, 

Aqui se muestra toda, y resplandece 

Clarrissima luz pura 

Que jamas anochece, 

Eterna primavera aqui florece. 

His muse dwells more upon the promises, than upon the realities of life.—on 
what may be, rather than on what is, and has been. To the emotions which he 
borrows from human nature, his poetic vision, (the rarest gift of geuivs,) without 
departing from their essential features, adds the charm of ideal grace or nobility. 
He evokes the spirit of life to invest it with the clothing of a higher existence ; 
and while we fee] that the apparition thus arrayed is not of our earth, we recog- 
nise in it the stamp of a being common with our own, but exalted beyond its 
former stature, by a communion with the glories of a spiritual world, wherein 
we may ene day be permitted to enter. The ideal is eminently our poet’s chosen 
prevince ; it is present in every excursion of his fancy, in every picture of his 
imagination,—whether it dwell on forms of beauty, or converse with the higher 
inspirations of power and fame; but most frequently does it woo him to enchant- 
ed spots and gardens of Alcinous, where natural and moral loveliness flourish 
together in perpetual harmony. 

The prevalent style of his poetry is in perfect unison with its essential charac- 
ter. Itis clear, melodious, and appropriate ; and in spite of occasional inaccu- 
racies, is generally wrought to an exquisite finish and smoothness. There are 
few writers who present us with a greater abundance of happiness of expression 
than Campbell ; or who surpass him in those elegant turns of phrase and cadence 
which glitter on the robe of poetry like diamonds. His metaphors are remark- 
ably pure and apposite ; some of them are amongst the finest in our language. 
Yet, such is the art employed in the introduction of these embellishments, that 
the general character of ease is unimpaired: and no superfluity of ornament, or 
straining at a figurative effect, is perceptible in his poems. In point of manner, 
they may be ranked amongst the few truly classical specimens of poetry which 
we possess. 

Inthe “ Gertrude of Wyoming,” the features we have now briefly described, 
together with others to which we shall presently advert, are, perhaps, more fully 





He has a colonelcy in the army, whose pay is, to use a naval proverb, “ nothing 
a day and find yourself.” The father, at the beginning of the war, had the pru- 
dence to remit some money toa friend in the island, to serve as a dermer ressort. 
When Don Josef found the cause of his sovereign lost on Costa Firma, he re- 
fused to live under the democratic government ; so, accompanied by about forty 
slaves, he went to Trinidad. These people followed their master voluntarily ; 
and though the laws of the colony obliged Don Josef to land them as free peo- 
ple, as no slaves were admissable from foreign ports, they have served him ever 
since most faithfully. With the wreck of his fortune he settled the cocoa plan- 


| tation, on which I then visited him. 


Don Josef asked me if I would take some refreshment. I told him I had not 
dined. 

‘So much the better,” said he, “I am just from town, and having had a long 
passage, have not dined myself,” and he called his servant to hasten dinner. 
While this was getting ready, we talked of the business that brought me to his 
estate. Ina few minutes the servant informed us of the glad tidings that dinner 
was on the table, when we sat down to it, accompanied by Pedro Juan, a man 











butt”'t at him; in other words dashed his head so furiously into the French- 
man’s bread-basket that he pitched him overboard ; on which Oldboy would 
add, * the captain ran at me with his ne pé (4pée) cailing out ‘ Morblew’—* True 
blue,’ said 1,* you French Jacko,’ and i split his skull with the pump rake !”’ 
And then to hear him tell how they towed the enemy into “* Guana Bay,” while 
Kit Sharp played Rule Britannia on his fiddle, and « bevy of white, black, ye!!ow 
and brown beauiies awaited to welcome the victors ashore. Tut! uncle Toby 
when laying some of the finest sieges to some of the finestfortresses in Europe 
was never so elated as Oldboy when describing the capture of the Fieur-de-Lis 
by the Terrible! 

On meeting Mr. Oldboy, I perceived he was in full dfess, wearing the habili- 
ments of the last century; that is, he had on white short knees, white silk 
stockings, with yellow clocks, pumps and buckles, a yellow figured velvet waist- 
coat, coat of anold fashion cut, a lace frilled and ruffled shirt; his own hair of 
a deep black, without the slightest mixture of gray, strong and bushy, was 
copiouely daubed with pomatum and powder; he was crowned with a Panama 
straw hat—a cocked hat he was not able to get in the colony. 

“Ah, mister Tropic! glad to see you in this quarter.” 

“ Happy at meeting you, Sir; I was coming to dine with you.” 

* That you cannot, Mr. Tropic, on Golden Hill estate, as I dine out to-day, 
but I'll tell you what we can do to dine togethe:; come with me where I go, | 
am invited by a mutual friend, who will be very glad to see you.” 

‘Who may he be!” T inquired. 

** My neighbour Fireblood,” was the reply. 

At hearing this name I thought of my dream; the fact is, Fireblood and 
myself had quarrglied at the last brigade parade, when he sent for a friend in 


order to *‘ call me but ;” in vain this friend, who was a man of peace, remon- | 


strated with him on his folly in so seriously noticing such a trifle. He would 
listen to no proposal, but talked of sending for Terrence O'Rily, a man who was 
never known to refuse carrying a challenge, should the other persist in not bearing 
his hostile message. 

To prevent worse consequences, his friend came to demand satisfaction, but 
called on his commandant on his way: to me, so that in due time! received the 
challenge, was pot under arrest, and obliged to find two sureties that I would 
not break the peace for six months ; so was Fireblood, who appeared quite satis- 
fied. Now but three out of the six months had expired, and etiquette required 
that we should be at drawn daggers until the term of our keeping the peace 
should expire ; ergo, I could not go to his house to dine with him. Having ex- 
plained the matter to Mr. Oldboy, I wished him a good afternoon, and we passed 
each other. 

On the two next plantations where I called I had equally as little success as 
at the preceding ones ; the first of these estates was under the direction of a 
manager of the name of Wrangle. When I called he was in the height of a 
matrimonial difference with Mrs. Wrangle; I had therefore tvo much good 
sense to intrade on their private amusement; and the proprietor of the last 
place I called at was in town, and the manager dying with the yellow fever, I 
verily believed, for the express purpose of disappointing me of my dinner 

Thank my stars! I have at length arrived at Don Jose-Maria-Henrico Hospe- 
dero Hedaigon’s the extent of this day's journey. 


Fatigued and hungry as I was, I could not but admire the beauty of the cotoa 
plantation ; and, indeed, I know of no species of cultivation that will at all com- 
pete in this respect with a cocoa walk, with the exception of some few grounds 
laid out by skilful landscape gardeners. The fine rows of oristaro cocoas 
traversed each other at right angles ; they were planted at regular intervals ; 
their leaves were green, red, and brown, and their stems and limbs so trimmed 
and lopped that they all grew the same height, and had much the same form; 
they had regularity without stiffness; the sun which was sinking into the 
western horizon gave a splendour to the skies, inconceivable to those who have 
never been between the tropice ; the blazing clouds harmonized well with the 
rows of ** bois immorte!” trees called by the Spaniards ** la madre de cacao,” the 
mother of cocoa. These trees are planted also at regular intervals, to shade the 
cocoa, and grow about the height of an English oak, so that from an elevation 
they appear a forest growing, as it were, out of a forest: the height of the cocoa 
trees being about twenty feet, forms a thick canopy of foliage ; the stately trunks 
of the bois unmorte! shoot up from this leafy roof. and terminate by forming 
another covering of branches and leaves, and when the immortel is in ful! blos- 
som, which it was at that time, the beauty of this wood is not to be surpassed. 
Some slight conception of this the reader may form, if he can imagine several 
—_ square covered with trees, planted in rows, crossing each other at right 
oan and oa = craft employed in carrying produce and stores from one part 
1 French. and hp nat y bog eee Ne ot ae a 

} In West Indian boxi 
“means to rush in with the head. 


the head i# more wsed than the fist. To “fire a butt,’ 


of mixed European and Indian race, Don Josef’s major domo (so Spaniards call 
the managers of plantations). This man, who was an Angosturian, talked a 
little English—rathet convenient for our conference; for Don Josef spoke 
Castilian, purer than the Spanish generally spoken there ; consequently I was 
sometimes at a loss to understand him, although it is remarkable, of all the 
European tongues, that of Spain is generally the ieast currupied in the New 
World. 

But to dinner—on seating myself, I reconnoitered the table. The first dish 
that took my attention was a stewed opossum; its rat-like look and unsavoury 
odour were any thing but tempting to my palate; secondly, there wasa dish of 
| tasso or Columbian jerked beef—this was intolerable to me, on account of its 
smoky taste; thirdly a fricasseed capon, uneatable in consequence of the pro- 
fusion of garlic used in dressing it, garlic being my aversion. But to make 
amends for these three rejected dishes, there was one of the most tempting- 
looking, well-dressed fish ; at the sight of which the cockles of my heart were 
cheered, and I mentally said “so my dream will not be verified after all.” The 
general superiority of fish over other meats of this island, had made me quite 
pisciverous. I knew not what kind of fish it was; this was not to be wondered 
at, for the finny tribes are here so numerous, that one may resice in Trinidad 
twenty years without knowing half their names. It was sufficient that it look- 
ed tempting to induce me to try its taste, and its govt surpassed its appearance. 
As this repast was my breakfast, dinner and supper, trio juncta in uno, I eat 
most ravenously ; the casava and arapa (a bread made from Indian corn) served 
as good substitutes for a wheaten loaf, of which there was none at table. Re- 
peatedly did Don Josef press me to change my plate, and try the other dishes— 
no, I found the fish so good, and had such an insuperable aversion to oppossiim, 
tasso, and garlic, that I was thrice helped to fish ; whilst emptying the contents 
of my third plate, whether from the effects of the journey, my long fasting, de- 
fective state of digestion from having eaten too much or too fast, or from al] 
these causes combined, I know not; but I felt a sudden check to my appetite, 
and a sensation a little like that caused by surfeit. Not being able to proceed 
in my repast, by way of doing something, while Don Josef and Pedro were 
| eating, ] examined curiously the vetedra of the fish on my plate. As J am a 
bit ot an Ichthyologist, I perceived the fish I had eaten of so heartily, was of 
| Poems is by naturalists called the cartilaginous kind. Addressing my host, 
) 1 sai 
Hibs Como se llama este pescado, Senor 7’ (What do you call that fish, Sir?) 
| Tiburon,” was the reply ; but as I did not know what tiburon meant, I ap- 
| plied tu Pedro Juan to tell me its name in English. 
| “ Suarx,” said he. 
| ™ SHarx—ha!” I dropped my knife and fork ; for I had helped to take one 
_ of these sea-gluttons the week before, which had devoured a black child ; and 
| the horrid appearance of the monster's maw flashed across my imagiuation, and 
increased the unpleasant sensation I before spoke of to that degree, that I actually 
turned pale. 

“ Snark !” T repeated. 

“ Yes,” said Pedro coolly ; “shark eat man, why net man eat shark '” 

I rushed from the room— 





| 


Snark ! . * * * * * * » 

* . * > * > Saark ’ ' . s 
* es . ” 7 ° * * Tue Snark!!! 

| The prophecy of Quaco was literally fulfilled. I went to bed without my 


dinner. 


—~— 
POETIC WORKS OF THOMAS CAMPBELL. 

| Few authors who have exclusively, and with eminent success, devoted them- 
| selves to literary pursuits, have produced so little as Campbell. The Pleasures 
| of Hope, published, we believe, in his twenty-first year, the Gertrude of Wyo- 

ming, which appeared in 1809, and a few occasional odes and songs, form, with 
| the exception of a later, and far inferior poem, entitle Theodric, the eum of his 
| original poetical compositions. Yet these have sufficed to piace him amongst 

the first of our later bards. He is, perhaps, the only one amongst them who 
| may be reproached for having been too chary of his muse. How may this ab- 
| stinence be explained! Not by disappointment at the fate of his works, for 
| their reception was cordial and immediate. Still less can it have proceeded 
from a lack of incentives to emulation, for his rivals arose in the very season of 
| his prime. Was it owing to prosperity,—to indolence,—to a dread of hazard- 

ing a reputation which could pot easily be enhanced To answer these ques- 

tions it may be needful to consult personal details, with which we do not profess 

to have any acquaintance. An examination of the author's writings will, never- 

theless, enable us, in some measure, to afford a reply. 

The genius of Campbell presents a singular compound of qualities, which 
are rarely combined in the same individual. In general, the character of his 
poetry is peculiarly refined, tranquil, and elegant, abounding: in delicate traits, 

| *Ppealing to the softer emotions, with a tenderness almost feminine ; fluent 


displayed than in his earlier poem, ‘* The Pleasures of Hope.” The last-men- 
tioned of these works, beautiful as it is, contains much in form and mode of 
treatment, that the young poet owed to his immediate predecessors: the “ Ger- 
trude”’ 1s emphatically the child of his own genius. This is perceptible in every 
part: in the fascinating idealism of the story, and the luxuriance of the scenery ; 
in the presiding spirit of love, which vivifies the characters, and colours every 
incident ; in the pathos, too sweet for utter sorrow, whereby, at the tragic con- 
clusion of the tale, the spectator is gently led away from the darker aspect ot 
grief; and in the indescribable grace which floats, like a cloud of incense, around 
the entire work, wooing the sense, which perceives, vet cannot at first divine the 
secret of the charm. From this poem, therefore, shall our first extracts be se- 
lected, for the purpose of displaying what we would describe as Campbell's or- 
dinary mood of conception. We shall not quote a line that is not already well 
known ; and it might therefore, perhaps, be sufficient to indicate merely, in place 
of trauscribing, the passages to which we would refer; were it not that the 
pleasure of recurring to such poetry is not easily resisted ; and we are not, thank 
Heaven, bound to restrict ourselves to the indispensable alone in matters of this 
nature. 

Let us, therefore, follow the poet amidst the transatlantic woods. How en- 
chanting is the image of calm and remoteness !—yet not wholly solitary is the 
green wilderness, for here peace has gathered under her wings the wanderers 
from every land across the deep. ‘They have left behind them war and suspi- 
cion, the august presence of nature has silenced old enmities amidst them,— 
they have forgotten the diversities of janguage and creed ; but not the mils, and 
homes, and dark waters of the shores they shall never again behold! 


Then where of Indian hills the daylight takes 
His leave, how might you the flamingo see 
Disporting, like a meteor on the lakes,— 
And playful squirrel on his nut-grown tree ;— 
And every sound of life was full of glee, 
From merry mock-bird’s song, or hum of men ; 
While hearkening, fearing nought the revelry, 
The wild-deer arched his neck from glades, and then, 
Unhunted, sought his woods and wilderness again. 


And scarce had Wyoming of war or crime 
Heard, but in transatlantic story sung ; 
For here the exiles met from every clime, 
And spoke, in friendship, every distant tongue. 
Men, from the blood of warring Europe sprung, 
Were but divided by the running brook ;— 
And, happy, where no Rhenish trumpet sung, 
On plains no sieging mine’s volcano shook, 
The blue-eyed German changed his sword to pruning-hook. 


Nor far, some Andalusian saraband 
Would sound to many a native roundelay ;— 
But who is he, that yet a dearer land 
Remembers, over hills and far away * 
Green Albyn! what though he no more survey 
Thy ship at anchor on the quiet shore, 
Thy pollochs rolling from the mountain bay, 6 
Thy lone sepulchral cairn upon the moor, 
And distant isles that hear the loud Corbrechtan roar ! 


From descriptions of natural beauty, which seem imbued with the very life 
of loveliness, he is ever gliding away to welcome some solemn or graceful asso- 
ciation, the shadow of which we discern afar off, stealing like a silver mist acros# 
the scene: asin this picture of Gertrude’s woodland retreat : 


There was a deep untrodden grot, 
Where oft the reading hours sweet Gertrude wore ; 
Tradition bad not named the lonely spot, 
But here, methinks, might India’s sons explore 
Their father’s dust ; or lift, perchance, of yore 
Their voice to the great Spirit :—rocks sublime, 
To human arta sportive semblance wore ; 
And yellow lichens coloured all the clime, 
Like moonlight battlements, and towers decayed by time. 


But high in amphitheatre above, 
His arms the everlasting aloe threw ; 
Breathed but an air of heaven, and allthe grove, 
As if instinct with living spirit, grew, 
Rolling its verdant gulfs of every hue : 
And now suspended was the pleasing din, 
Now from a murmur faint it swelled anew, 
Like the first note of organ heard within 
Cathedral aisles, ere yet its symphony begin. - 
Our sympathy with the personages of the poet's tale is chiefly of a gentle ant 
soothing character. The narrative flows quietly onwards, envaried by frequem™ 
changes of incident, and undisturbed by strong passions. Its animation 18 given 
by the light of warm and generous emotions, by the tones of manly love “ 
feminine tenderness, which prevail even to its melancholy close. The — : 
flowing of beautiful affection with which the dying girl sighs out her on 
spirit on the bosom of her husband, is one of the sweetest passages in is 
Janguage ; and, well known thougb it be, we cannot refrain from repeating 
here. In the presence of sadness like this we mourn, but cannot despair. 
see not the chilling shadow of the grave. Inthe moment of sudden agony 
fear, love has overpowered the mastery of death :—a love, 80 spiritu ost 
pure, that we should hardly mourn over its removal from earth ; knowing ra 
| it must endure beyond the grave, and find its only perfect consummation a 
| world where all tears are wiped away. Thither the beloved is also bate 
for what shall now detain him here, watching over @ voiceless tomb 
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was a commanion too excellent for earth ; and not unkindly has its spirit been 
translated to the scene of its former existence. 
Clasp me a little longer, on the brink 
Of fate, while I can fee! thy dear caress ! 
And when this heart has ceasedto beat, oh! think, 
And let it mitigate thy wo's excess, 
That thou to me hast been all tenderness, 
And friend to more than human friendship just. 
Oh! by that retrospect of happiness, 
And by the hopes of an immorta! trust, 
God shai! assuage thy pangs, when I am laid in dust! 


Go, Henry! go not back, when I depart! 
The scenes thy bursting tears too deep will move,— 
Where my dear father took thee to his heart ; 
And Gertrude thought it ecstacy to rove 
With thee, as with an angel, through the grove 
Of peace, imagining her lot was cast 
In heaven! for ours was not like earthy love ! 
And mast this parting be our very last? 
No! I shall love thee still when death itself is past ! 


Half could I bear, methinks, to leave this earth, 
And thee, more loved than aught beneath the sun, 
If I had lived to smile but on the birth 
Of one dear pledge ;—but shall there then be none 
In future times, no gentle little one, 
To clasp thy neck, and look, resembling me! 
Vet seems it, even while life’s last pulses run, 
A sweetness in the cup of death to be, 
Lord of my bosom’s love ! to die beholding thee! 


The sadness which breathes through the ballad of Gilderoy, although more 
profound than that of the passage we have just quoted, is nevertheless similar 
to it inthe general tone. It is subjoined, no less for the sake of its beauty, and 
of the simple earnestness of manner, in which it has few rivals, than as an 
instance of the property of our poet's genius, whereby a subject, in itself re- 
yolting and terrible, assumes, in his hands, a pathetic character alone. All the 
hateful features of the tragedy disappear under his touch, and we behold in their 
stead, that sweet mourner bewailing her lover's fate, and dwelling with a fond 
minuteness on every circumstance of her former happiness. 





The last, the fatal hour is come, 
That bears my love from me ; 
I hear the dead note of the drum, 


I mark the gallows-tree ! 


The bell has tolled! it shakes my heart ; 
The trumpet speaks thy name :— 
And must my Gilderoy depart 
To bear a death of shame? 


No bosom trembles for thy doom ; 
No mourner wipes a tear : 

The gallows’ foot is all thy tomb, 
The sledge is all thy bier. 


Oh, Gilderoy ! bethought we then 
So soon, so sad to part, 

When first, in Roslin’s lovely glen, 
You triumphed o’er my heart ? 


Your locks, they glittered to the sheen, 
Your hunter-garb was trim; 
k And graceful was the ribbon green 
That bound your manly limb! 


Ah! little thought I to deplore . 
Those limbs in fetters bound ; 

Or hear, upon the scaffold floor, 
The midnight hammer sound. 


Ve cruel, cruel! that combined, 
The guiltless to pursue ! 

My Gilderoy was ever kind— 
He could not injure you! 


A long adieu! but where shall fly 
Thy widow al! forlorn, 
#When every mean and crue! eye 
Regards my wo with scorn ? 


Yes! they will mock thy widow's tears, 
And hate thine orphan-boy ; 

Alas! his infant beauty wears 
The form of Gilderoy ! 


Then I will seek the dreary mound 
That wraps thy mouldering clay, 

And weep and linger on the ground, 
And sigh my heart away ! 

In the numerous picturesque episodes which form the chief attraction of “The 
Pleasures of Hope,” the character which has now, perhaps, been sufficiently 
described will also be found to prevail. A poem, the subject of which is morally 
descriptive, however, encourages a flow of discursive thought, and requires a 
variety of illustration, either of which would be misplaced in a romantic story 
like the “Gertrude.” In this vein the poet is often felicitous and never weari- 
some ; the evolution of his theme, from its different combinations with human 
character and feeling, and with the incidents of life, is effected with consider- 
able propriety and skill; and many of the reflections occurring during the pro- 
cess, which may now be regarded as obvious, are become so in part by their 
appearance in his pages. But al) diasertative themes of this kind are in them- 
selves unpoetical ; they imply a settled purpose on the part of the author, as 
who should say: ‘* Now I will sit down and write ;” which is at once felt to be 
a departure from the genuine and spontaneous nature of the poetical impulse. 
They are thus, at most, mere prosaic frames, wherein the pictures of genius 
may be displayed ; threads which appear coarse and dull, unless covered by the 
poet with pearls: our admiration must be addressed to the ornaments alone, the 
material is neither rare nor imperishable. And after all, the mantle of song sits 
but ungracefully on the angular joints of Metaphysica, even when a hand, skilful 
as that of Hortensius, has arranged its folds. 

We have commemorated the general elegance and sweetness of the episodes 
in** The Pleasures of Hope.” The following merit peculiar distinction, on 
account of their exquisitely high finish, and touching propriety. They are, we 
doubt not, familiar as “‘ household words” to all our readers; and familiar, be- 
eause uf the merit which requires their insertion at our hands. 

@ 


Lo! at the couch where infant beauty sleeps, 
Her silent watch the mournful mother keeps. 
She, while the lovely tabe, unconscious, lies, 
Smiles on ker slumbering child with pensive eyes, 
And weaves a song of melancholy joy— 

* Sleep, image of thy father, sleep, my boy ! 

No lingering hour of sorrow shall be thine ; 

No sigh that rends thy father’s heart and mine : 
Bright as the manly sire the son shall be, 

In form and sou! ;—but ah! more blest than he! 
Thy fame, thy worth, thy filial love, at last, 
Shall sooth his aching heart for all the past ; 
With many a smile my solitude repay, 

And chase the world’s ungenerous scorn away. 


“ And say, when summoned from the world and thee, 
I lay my head beneath the willow-tree, 

Wilt thou, sweet mourner! at my stone appear, 

And sooth my parted spirit lingering near? 

Oh, wilt thou come at evening hour, to shed 

The tears of Memory o'er my narrow bed ! 

With aching temples, on thy hand reclined, 

Mase on the last farewell I leave behind ; 

Breathe a deep sigh to winds that murmur low, 

And think on all my love, on al! my wo!” 

* > . * 

And mark the wretch, whose wanderings never knew 
The world’s regard, that soothes, though half-entrue ; 
Whose erring heart the lash of sorrow bore, 

But found not pity when it erred no more :-— 

Yon friendlese man, at whose dejected eye 

The unfeeling proud one looks—and passes by— 
Condemned on Penury’s barren path to roam, 
Scorned by the world, and left without a home,— 
Even he, at eveuing, should he chance to stray 

Down by the hamlet’s hawthorn-scented way, 
Where round the cot’s romantic glade are seen 

The blossomed bean-field, and the sloping green, 
Leans o'er itc hamble gate, and thinks the while, 
Oh! that for me some home like this would smile ' 


> * 





Che Albion. 


Some hamilet-shade, to yield my sickly form, 

Health in the breeze, and shelter in the storm ! 
There should my hand no stinted boon assign 

To wretched hearts with sorrow such as mine !—— 
That generous wish can sooth unpitied care, | 
And Hope half mingles with the poor man’s prayer. | 


Two otherexquisite passages must be remembered. The first—forming parts 
of the promises whispered by Hope in the ear of Youth—we cite for the sake 
of the almost voluptuous melody of its versification, and the purpureum. lumen | 
whicb floats around the images portrayed. The strain steeps our senses in 4 | 
delicious languor, wherein the dream of days, when hope wooed our untamed | 
fancy with “ flattering tales” like these, seems to revive within us, the indefi- | 
nite and yet passionate longing of that season of prime. | 

When Venus, throned in clouds of rosy hue, | 


Flings from her golden urn the vesper dew, 
And bids fond man her glimmering noon employ, 


' 
j 
} 


A milder mood the goddess shall recall, | 
And soft as dew thy tones of music fall, 

While Beauty's deepiy-pictured smiles impart 

A pang more dear than pleasure to the heart 
Warm as thy sighs shall flow the Lesbian strain, 
And plead in Beauty's ear, nor plead in vain. 


readers may be assured were inrpossible. 
Till Hymen brought his love-delighted bour, 
There dwelt no joy in Eden's rosy bower : 
In vain the viewless seraph, lingering there, 
At starry midnight charmed the silent air ; 
In vain the wild bird carolled on the steep, 
To hail the sun, slow wheeling from the deep ; 
In vain, to sooth the solitary shade, 
Aerial notes, in mingling measures played ; 
The summer wind that shook the spangled tree ; 
The whispering wave, the murmur of the bee ;— 
Sull slowly passed the melancholy day, 
And still the stranger whist not where to stray ;— 
The world was sad—the garden was a wild, 
And Man, the hermit, sighed—till Woman smiled ! 


Thus have we, in some measure, displayed what may be termed the general! 
tenor of Campbell's song. Its grace, evenness, and refinement, its purity, its 
imaginative and romantic beauty, had alone been sufficient to secure him a dis- 
tinguished place amidst poets. We are now to behold him under a new aspect 
No one, we believe, would expect, from the specimens already given, to find 


from that which chiefly pervades these strains, as is the lightning from the 


equable, pensive, and elegant, he is at times bore upwards with asudden fervour, 


Pour forth song, as bright and fast, 
As heaven pours out its fire. 

During the presence of this rare inspiration, he hag uttered some of the no- 
blest strains of which our language can boast. It was then that a vision of the 
plumed warrior, Outalissi, suddenly aruse in stern majesty before him; and he 
saw how the white man started to behold that wild and terrible appearance issu- 
ing from the green forest glade.—Yet lo! he comes not alone :— 

Sire and daughter saw, with fleet descent, 
An Indian from his bark approach their bower, 
Of buskined limb and swarthy lineament :— 
The red wild feathers on his brows were blent, 
And bracelets bound the arm that helped to light 
A boy, who seemed, as he beside him went, 
Of Christian vesture and complexion light, 
Led by his dusky guide, like morning brought by night. 


The image embodied in the last line of this stanza, we deem equal to any 
thing of the kind that has been produced from Homer downwards. 
The vivid impression which at first stamped the figure of this Indian 
chief on the mind of the poet, never subsides throughout the poem. Amidst 
all the other characters, faintly but beautifully traced, Outalissi stands forth 
bold, prominent, and alone. How sublime is the rigid simplicity of the following 
picture ! 
Far differently the mute Oneyda took 
His calumet of peace, and cup of joy; 
As monumental bronze, unchanged his look ; 
A soul that pity touched, but never shook. 
Trained, from his tree-rocked cradle to his bier, 
The fierce extremes of good and ill to brook, 
Impassive—fearing but the shame of fear— 
A stoic of the woods—a man without a tear. 
Or this strain, wherein the Oneyda, broken with years and misery, recounts 
the glories of his departed strength :— 
Yes! thou recall’st my pride of years, for then 
The bow-string of my spirit was nut slack, 
When, ’spite of woods and floods, and ambushed men, 
I bore thee, like the quiver, on my back, 
Fleet as the whirlwind burries on the rack , 
Nor foeman then, nor coagar’s crouch I feared, 
For I was strong as mountain cataract ; 
And dost thou not remember how we cheered, 
Upon the !ast hill top, when white men’s huts appeared ? 


But it is not until the close of the drama that the fervid conception of the au- 
thor finds a free utterance in the magnificent death-song of the Indian war- 
rior :— 

“ And I could weep,”—the Oneyda chief 
His descant wildly thus begon,— 
« Bot that I may not stain with grief 
The death-song of my father's son, 
Or bow this head in woe. 
For, by my wrongs and by my wrath ! 
To-morrow Areouski's breath, 
That fires yon haven with storms of death, 
Shall! light us tothe foe! 
And we shall share, my Christian boy, 
The foeman's blood, the avenger's joy ! 


“Bat thee, my flower, whose breath was given, 
By milder genii o’er the deep, 
The spirits of the white man’s heaven, 
Forbid not thee to weep ! 
Nor will thy father’s spirit grieve, 
To see thee, on the battle’s eve, 
Lamenting, take a mournful Jeave 
Of her who loved thee most! 
She was the rainbow to thy sight, 
Thy sun,—thy heaven of lost delight ! 


** To-morrow let us do or die ! 
But when the bolt of death is hurled, 
Ah! whither then with thee to fly 
Shai! Outalissi roam the world ? 
Seek we thy once-loved home! 
The hand is gone that cropped its flowers, 
Unheard their clock repeat sts hours, 
Cold is the bearth within their bowers ' 


And should we thither roam, 
Its echoes and its empty tr 
Would sound like voices the dead! 


“ Or shall we cross yon mountains blue, 
Whose streams my kindred nation quaffed ; 
And by my side, in battle true, 
A thousand warriors drew the shaft? 
Ah! there in desolation cold, 
The desert serpent dwells alone ; 
Where grass o’ergrows each mouldering bone, 
And stones themselves, to ruin grown, 
Like me, are death-like old. 
Then seek we not their camp,—for there 





The silence dwells of my despair ! 








j 
| 


* Bot bark ' the rump! to-morrow thoo, 
Tn glory's fires, shalt dry thy tears ; 
Ever from the land of shadows now, 
My father's awful ghost « . 
Amidst the clouds that round us roll; 
He bids my soul for battle thirst, 
He bids me dry the last—-the fret— 
The only tears that ever burst 
From Outalissi’s soul! 
Because | may not stain with grief 
The death-song of an Indian chief!” 


Suumary. 


Sir Wilfred Lawson, Bart., of Brayton Hall, Cumberland, (brother-in-law of 


| Sir James Graham) is said to have been so strongly impressed by the argomente 
Sacred to love, and walks of tender joy, , of Mr. Pollard, whe is lecturing in behalf of Temperance Societies in that 
county, that he has had the whole of his brandy, rom, gin, and whiskey taken 
from his cellars to the back of the hall, and destroyed by fire in his own 


presence. 

A Lady's Value.—it was stated ai the anniversary meeting of the Ladies’ 
Bible Association at Spalding last week, that a calculation had been made at 
Birmingham the proportionate value of the services of genotiemen and 


_ The other merits notice asa gallant tribute of homage to woman—the beau- | /adies as collectors for charitable and religious purposes, and it was found that 
tifier of life—the angel of all true poets—the beloved of all trae men. The | one /ady was worth thirtecn gentlemen end a half! 
passage is, we had almost said, as exquisite as the subject; but this our gentle | 


Whitchall, July 14.—The King has been pleased to direct letters patent to be 
passed under the Great Seal, for granting the dignity of a Baronet of the 


| United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland to Stephen Love Hammick, of 


Cavendish square, im the county of Middlesex, Esq., surgeun, and to the heirs 


male of his body lawfully begotien. 


} 
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It is reported that an order is about to be issued from the Horse Guards for 
the substitution of trousers for kilts in the Highland regiments, 

Religious Controversy: Licutenant Burnes and the Missionary Wolff at 
Cabool.—* Dost Mahommed Khan turned to Mr. Wolff for an explanation of 
his history ; and, as he was aware of the geatleman's vocations, he had assembled 
among the party several Mabommedan doctors, who were prepared to dispute on 
matters of religion. Since | stood as Mr. Wolff's interpreter, 1 might proceed 
to make mention of the various arguments which were adduced on either side ; 
but I do not anticipate what the revesend gentleman will, no doubt, give to the 
world. As is usual on such subjects, the one party failed to convince the other ; 
and, but for the admirable tact of the chief Wneelf, the consequence might have 
been disagreeable. ‘The Mahommedans seemed to think that they had gained 
the day, and even referred it for my decision; bot | excused myself from the 
difficult task, on the grounds of being no moollah (priest). As these reverend 
doctors, however, appeared to found their creed upon reason, | thought the 


| opportunity too favourable to let them eseape, if the argument | intended to use 
himself led by the same author into the presence of an inspiration, as different | did not boast of being original. I asked them to state their time of prayers ; 


and, among others, they named before sunrise, afd after sunset. ‘Soch are the 


moonbeam. ‘This double nature is the most striking phenomenon of Campbell's | bours,’ said I ‘rigidly enjoined by the Koran ’!—* Yes,’ replied the priest ; ‘and 
genius. All poets, indeed, experience the alternate remission and intensity of | every one is an infidel who neglects them,’ These premises being given, I 
the poetical aflatus ; but in few have the modes of its different impulses been | begged the doctor to inform me how these prayers could be performed in the 
so dissimilar to each other, as they severally appear in Campbell. Generally | Arctic circle, where the sun neither rose nor set for five or six months in the 


year. Thedivine had not before heard the argument ; he stammered out various 


and soars at once to the highest mood of conception, or of lyric energy. He | confused sentences; and at last asserted that prayers were not required in those 
then becomes a new being ; like one possessed by the Pythian ardour, he as- | countries, where it was sufficient to repeat the ‘Culuma,’ or creed of the 
sumes an unwonted boldness; his eve dilated with the divine rapture, beholds | Mahommedans, , I immediately required the divine to name the chapter of the ~ 
‘men as gods walking upon the earth,”"—and his lips | Koran on which he founded his doctrine, since I did not remember to bave seen 


it in the book. He could not, for the Koran does not contain it. A sharp dis- 
pute now arose among the Afghans ; nor was the subject renewed, vat changed 
tw mure inteliigible matters.” Well may we repeat, 
“For modes of faith let graceless zealote fight, 
His can't be wrong whose life is in the right.” 
An anecdote is related of Talma which sets in a powerful light the «pel! in 


| which he held his audience, whom he kept so fast bound in the delusions of the 


scene as to make them feel it in reality. He was playing Hamlet in one of the 
provincial theatres. At the moment when he was about to plonge the dagger 
into the guilty breast of his mother, a piercing cry imstantly followed by great 
commotion, was heard issuing from a box near the stage. A veteran officer of 
tried courage, who hadagain and again distinguished himself in the field, had 
had his nervous system so intensely wrought upon by the powerful acting of 
Talma, that his frame could no longer sustain iteelf against the force of its in- 
ward workings, and, uttering acry he had fallen in a fainting fit from his seat 
He was iminediately carried out ; when, after the lapse of some minutes, coming 
to himself, still under the effects of the nervous excitement of the scene, he 
anxiously asked if he had really killed bis mother 

Plagues. —The following entry is found in the guide-book at Chamoun 
“Victor Dumont, a merchant, travelling for his pleasure—pleasure incompatible 
with five daughters, and a perfect deluge of rain.” 

Absurd images are sometimes irresistible. I will mention two. An elephant 
in a coach-office gravely coming to have his trunk booked ;—a mermaid over a 
fish-kettle cooking her own iaii. 

It is a desideratum in works that treat de re culinarid, that we have no rationale 
of sauces, or theory of mixed flavours ; as to shew why cabbage is reprehensible 
with roast beaf, laudable with bacon; why the haunch of mutton seeks the 
alliance of currant jelly, the shoulder civilly declineth it; why loin of veal (a 
pretty problem), being itself unctuous, seeketh the adventitious twbricity of 
melted butter; and why the same part in pork, not more oleaginous, abborreth 
it; why the French bean sympathizes with the flesh of deer; why salt fish 
points to parsnip, brawn makes a dead set at mustard ; why cate prefer valerian 
to hearts-ease, old ladies vice versd—though this is rather travelling out of the 
road of the dietetics, and may be thought a question more curious than relevant ; 
—why salmon (a strong esapor per se,) fortifieth its condition with the mighty 
lobster sauce, whose embraces are fatal to the delicater relish of the turbot ; 
why oysters in death rise up against the contamination of brown sugar, while 
they are posthamonsly amorous of vinegar, why the sour mango and the sweet 
jam by turns court, and are accepted by, the compliable mutton hash—she not 
yet decidedly declaring for either. We are as yet but in the empirical stage of 
cookery. We feed ignorantly, and want to be able to give a reason of the relish 
that is in us; so that if Nature shou!d furnish us with a new meat, or be prodigally 
pleased to restore the phanix, upon a given flavour, we might be able to pro- 
pounce instantly, on philosuphical principles, what the sauce to it should be— 
what the curious adjuncts, 

Abyssinian Manuscripts. —The learned M. Ruppel, who has been travelling in 
Abyssinia, is now, it is said, on bis way to Europe. He brings with him a num- 
ber of nanuscripte of great value. The most remarkable of these is a copy of the 
Bible, containng an additional book of Solomon, one or twoadditional of Exdra. 
and a considerable addition to the book of Esther none of these augmentations 
uf the Bitte bave yet been heard of in Europe. It contains also the book of 
Enoch and the fifteen new Psalms, the existence of which has been for some 
time known among the learned. Another curious manuscript is & species of 
code, which the Abyssinians carry as far back as the Council of Nice, when 
they say, it wis promulgated by one of their kings. This code is divided into 
two books, the first of which relates to the canon law, and treats of the relations 
between the church and the temporal power, and the second is purely @ civil 
code. M. Rippel has also with him some Abyssinian church hymns, which 
display tbe osly indication of poetry which bas been found among the Abyssi- 
nians. 

A new mahod of diffusing light through a theatre hae been discovered by « 
mechanist at Venice. By the aid of parabolic mirrors, the light of many lamps 
is concentrated over an opening made in the ceiling of the theatre, and reflected 
down on a estem of planoconcave lenses, of a foot in diameter, which occupy 
the aperture, and convey into the theatre the rays of light, which arrive at them 
parrallel, aud depart from them divergent. From the pit the lenses are alone 
perceived, which resemble a glowing fornace ; and although the luminous focus 
is sufficientto light the whole of the theatre, it does not dazzle; aod may be 
viewed without fatiguing the eyes, The apparatos, being entirely concealed, 
accommoddes itself readily to all the changes which the representation -— 
require. [t likewise occasions neither smoke nor bad odours, and bas none 
the inconveniences of the ancient system. 7 

Old as te Hills !—Mr. Sidney's Life of Rowland Hill commences oo 
“Chap. I, Antiquity of the Hill Family—the Great Hill —The —— 
ed family of the Hills is both ancient and widely extended.” There is no deny- 
ing it. 

Foreign News. —The wife of a Mr. Vander Brom, aged 70, at soos = 
been delivered of three a re Broms, with thirty-six fingers 
thumbs equally shared among 

Cuveer. Parisian subscription for a monument to M. G. 

a pager a statue ” ~ placed in the Jardsn 
Cuvier, consisting of & marble by M. David, 

“ the committee entrusted with 
des Plantes, having exceeded the eum required, el anennell of 
the matter have resolved to apply the surplus to the foundation o! an 
biennial prize, to be called the Priz Curier, aod sdjodged by the Académie 
des Sciences tv the suthor of the best work published on Comparatiec 
2 stepped into a 

The Conyugating Dutchman —Two Eng)ish gentlemen once 











coffee-bouse in Paris, where they observed 4 tall, odd-looking man, who appest- 
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ed not to be a native, sitting at one of the tables, and looking around him with 
the most stone-like gravity of countenance upon every object. Soon after the 
Englishmen entered, ove of them told the uther that a celebrated dwarf had ar- 
rived at Paris, At this the grave-looking personage above mentioned opened 
his mouth and spoke. “ I arrive (said he), thou arrivest, he arrives, we arrrive, 
you arrive, they arrive.” The Englishman, whose remark seemed to have 
suggested this mysterious speech, stepped up to the stranger and asked, “ Did 
you wish to speak to me, Sir™™” = ** I speak (replied the stranger). thou speakest, 
he speaks, we speak, you speak, they speak.” How is this (seid the English- 
man), ‘ Do you mean to insult me 1 The other r@plied, “1 insult you, thou 


insultest, he insalis, we insult, you insult, they insult,” © This is too much ” | 
(said the Englishman), I will have satisfaction; if you have any spirit with your | 


rudeness, come along with me.” To this defiance the impertorbable stranger 
replied, “ I come, thou comest, he comes, we come, you come, they come ; 
and hereupoo be arose with great coolness, and followed his challenger. In 
these days, when every gentleman wore a sword, duels were speedily dispatched. 
They went into a neighbouring alley ; and the Englishman unsheathing bis wea- 
pon, said to his antagonist, * Now, Sir, you mast fight me.” “T fight,” replied 
the other drawing his sword, ‘thou fightest, he fights, we fight,”"—here he made 
a thrust—* you fight, they fight,” and here he disarmed his adversary. “* Weil,” 
aid the Englishman, ‘‘you have the best of it, and I hope you are satisfied. 
+] aim satisied,” said the origins! shesthing his eword, “ thou art satisfied, he 
is satisfied, we are satisfied, you are satisfied, they are satisfied.” “I am glad 
every one is satisfied,” said the Englishman; “ but pray leave off quizzing me 
in this strange manner, and tel! me what is your object, if yoo have any, in doing 
so.” The grave gentleman now, for the first time became intelligible, “Tam 
a Dutchman,” said he, “and am learning your language ; ! find it very difficult 
tor ber the peculiarities of the verbs; and my tutor has advised me, in 
order to fix them in my mind, to conjugate every English verb that I hear 
spoken. ‘This I have made it a rule todo, I don’t like to have my plans broken 
in upon while they are in operation, or | would bave told you this before.” The 
Englishman laughed heartily at this explanation, and invited the conjugating 
Dutebman to dine with them. ‘I will dine,” said he, “ thou wilt dine, he will 
dine, we will dine, you will dine, they will dine, we will all dine together.” 
This they accordingly did; and it was difficult to say whether the Dutchman ate 
or conjugated with most perseverance. 
MATRIMONY. 
“My Dear, what makes you always yawn” 
The wife exclaimed—her temper gone— 
“Js home so dull and dreary 1” 
« Not so, my love, be said, ** not so, 
But man and wife are one, you know, 
And when alone I'm weary.” 


A rich tanner bas just died in Paris, leaving a will, by which he imposes on 
his heirs the obligation to bury him ina well-tanned hide, with the tools belonging 
to his trade. 

Remarkable and Interesting Anecdote —The following Anecdote we have found 
in a collection, the title page of which is lost. We know not, therefore, upon 
what authority it rests, or how far its authenticity can be depended upon. The 
story, however, is highly interesting, ‘ Lord Stair being summoned to 4 very 
mysterious interview, allowed himself to be conducted by an unknown female 
into a remote street in the City of Westminster. The night was extremely 
dark. They siopt at the door of a mean house, which his conductor opened, and 
then invited his Lordship to follow her. Ignorant whether the result would 





prove an affair of gallantry or of danger, but determined to see it, the Peer, with | 


a drawn sword in one hand, and a pistol in the other, ascended a narrow stair 
case, which introduced him into an obscure chamber, ill furnished, and receiving 
light only from a sort of sepulchral lamp. In the farther corner of it, he sees a 
bed, the curtains of which. he is requested to draw. A frightful phantom pre- 
sents itself to him, a kind of skeleton of humanity, that scarcely appeared to 
belong to this world. With a withered hand, it presented to him a variety of 
archments, which had long been supposed to be lost, and which confirmed his 
Pordebip's title to several valuable estates. ‘To whom, eried he, am I indebted 
for such an important service! ‘To your great grandfather, replied the spectre, 
who has been long numbered with the dead, but who still sojourns with the 
living, and is now in his hundred and fourteenth year, The motive, which in- 
duced me to conceal my existence, continued he, was the terrible vengeance 
that I inflicted upon my Sovereign, Charles the First. That Prince seduced, 
and afterwards abandoned a relation of mine, with whom I was in love, and to 
whom, but for Royal treachery, I should have been married. 1 have not time to 
detail to you the multitude of agents, and the variety of means through which 
I sought, and ultimateiy obtained revenge.—Suffice it to say, that I had no small 
share in bringing about the catastrophe, that teminated in the sentence of the 
Monarch to the block. Even this did not appease my resentment, for, be it 
known to you (in order that you may abhor me as much as I detest myself) that 
on the day of the execution of the unfortunate King, the axe was wielded, and 
the mask was worn by your great grandfather, George Stair, who now addresses 
ou. 
; Duel between two Friends:—One day after dinner, two officers in a celebrated 
Irish Regiment, and very intimate friends, having carried their badinage beyond 
the precision of military punctiiio, a mayor and a captain, well known for their 
love of duelling, interfered, and at length gave the young friends to understand, 
that they must have a shot at one another. As they walked to the field of blood, 
without a grain of animosity against one another, but of no little displeasure 
against their friends, upon the occasion, who would listen to no excuse, apology, 
or explanation, Calamy, having a moment's opportunity of speaking to Trollope 
apart, whispered, “I'll fire at your second, if you'll fire at mine.” ‘* Agreed,” 
replied Trollope. When they came upon the ground, and all due preliminaries 
had taken place, off went their pistols together, in a straight line at iheir 
seconds. The major and the captain were startled, and were found very ready to 
settle the affair. 
A meeting took place, on the 9th instant, at Wilhelinburg, in the kingdom of 
Hanover, between E. Johnson, Esq. of the Deanery, Chester le street, in the 
county of Durham, attended by Captain Atkinson, of the 7th Dragoon Guarda, 


and Lieut, T. Christenas, late of the Sth Hussars, attended by KR. Mills, Esq | 


Mr. Christmas received nis adversary's fire, which took effect, passing through 
both thighs; and then turned round and discharged bis pistol in the air. The 
ball did wot lodge, and Mr. Christmas is not considered in danger. 


| with spectators, ond the debates were bighly interesting. Our space permits us ed considerably. What has been the fate of the Swan River colony! We 


but to extract the following speeches :]— 

Mr. WHITMORE, on taking the chair, explained generally the plans of the 
gentiemen who had assveiated themselves together for the purpose of colonizing 
a portion of Australia. He spoke of the advantages which al! nations had de- 
| rived, after reaching a certain degree of wealth and population, from well-eon- 

ducted systems of colonization; and referred to the stream of emigration now 
| flowing from this country as a proof that an outlet for our redundant population 


was required. Jt was, he said, undeniable, that in every profession and pursuit, | 
froin the highest to the lowest, there was a severe pressure. More room was | 


wanted ; aud it was his object and that of his friends to provide it. It was in- 
tended in the new colony to have 4 judicious admixture of capitalists and labour- 


| ers—of some who had money, and some who brought skill and |abour as their | 


share. The system of colonization generally followed was defective, on account 
| of this principle being lost sight of. The evils of that system it was intended to 
javoid. “ The system we propose to go upon is this—that all waste lands which 
| it may be our intention to colonise shall be sold ata given price, or such price 
| as the fair competition in the market may command, and the money which from 
| time to time will thas come into our hands, is to be expended in sending over 
| young persons of the humbler classes-—labourers and others; so that there may 
be a constant and gradual supply of industry to be employed on the lands thus 
purchased, ‘That I take to be the main principle of our association ; and if it 
be carried into effect fully and fairly, I am inclined to believe that all those evils 
which now exist will be done away with, and that in transplanting portions of 

the community into this new country—taking, as we shall do, all the various 
grades of socioty—we shal! be fulfilling a bigh duty by at once extending civili- 
| zation abroad, and relieving embarrassment at home. In this way, as appears to 
| me, we shal! benefit those who leave and those who remain on our shores.” He 

had long looked anziously at the great mass of the population in this country ; 

and after mature reflection, bad satisfied himself, that the most feasible mode 
| of resieving his fellow countrymen from the pressure to which they were now 
| subject waa, by adopting an enlightened system of colonization. 

Mr. GROTE said, that if ever there was a country calculated to prosecute 
colonization successfully on an extended scale, it was Great Britain. The 
character and habits of the populatiun, the superabundance of that population, 
and the immense capital in vain lying in wait for profitable investment, offered 
the materials for colonizing with the greatest possible advantage. The bene- 
fits that would hereafter arise from well-arranged colonization, would in his firm 
belief, be tenfold greater than any of which experience had hitherto offered us 
any knowledge. From colonization, and colonization alone, could relief be an- 
ticipated from that pressure which, in spite of all evidence of prosperity and in- 
crease of capital, was undeniable and severe. Many serious mistakes had been 
made in attempting to found colonies ; but such mistakes it would be their care 
to avoid. ‘ No gentleman can consider the public prospectus which I now hold 
in my hand—and one of the provisions of which is that the land of the colony, 
of which there is abundance, will be made to serve as the purchase-money for 
that labour which is so overabundant in this country—without being convinced 
that the success of such acolony is certain. Let gentlemen ponder well the 
numerous aud important consequences to the colonies and the mother country 
likely to result from this one provision—~a provision pregnant with more im- 
portant consequences than any provision of any. other new settlement of this 
country.” The country was no E| Dorado, where gold could be picked up on 
the sea-shore ; but the land was rich, fertile, in inexhaustible quantity, and held 
out a certain and assured hope of reward, to the honest and industrious culti- 
vator of it. 

Mr. CLAY dwelt for some time on the constant and extreme pressure which 
every business and profession in this country laboured under. From the higher 
and intellectual employments down to the daily labourer, all felt the want of a 
more extended field for his exertions, and a larger return for his labour. The 
gigantic energies of England wanted space for their exertion. ‘ How is this 
evil to be cured, since we cannvt expect from the bounties of Providence thata 
| miracle shall be wrought in ovr favour, and that millions of fertile acres shall 
rise and fill up St. George’s Channel and the Irish Sea? How are we to remedy 
it? There are two remedies which appear obvious. The first is, an abroga- 
tion of those laws which at present interfere, to prevent the free exchange of 
food grown in other countries in return for the manufacturing produce of our 
own population. [Loud cheering] By the abrogation of these laws, we should, 
in effect, add the fertile plains on the banks of the Vistula and Mississippi to our 
own shores; and English capital would as certainly in them direct the plough, 
as though an Essex farmer directed the husbandry of their fields, and a British 
ploughman went forth from his roof to guide the team by which it was drawn.” 
Another remedy was colonization; which, if well conducted, wou!d prove more 
beneficial than the other. “ It would as effectually add millions of fertile acres 
to our shores, as if the miracle to which I have alluded, indeed took place, and 
the Irish Sea was filled up with fertile land. If that miracle took place, is it 
not clear that all distress would immediately cease; and that the employment 
which the addition of so many fertile acres would afford, must give anew 
stimulus to the prosperity of the country! Is it notclear, that the miserable 
competition for potato-gardens in Ireland would cease, and that the difficulties 
flowing from an unemployed population would cease? Does any man doubt 
that is would be well worth the while of our capitalists to take such Jand, at 
from 10s. to 20s. anacre.” Yet this would in fact be effected by colonizing a 
rich and unoccupied country. Mr. Clay then remarked upon the advantages 
which this extension of the mother country—this increase of a population with 
the same habits as Englishmen, and requiring the produce of English labour— 
must have upon the commerce and manufactures of the nation; and illustrated 
his argument by referring to the extent of our trade with North America as 
compared with that with Eurupean nations. 

Colonel TORRENS invited the meet#.g to fly round the world with him, and 
give aglance at those colonies which had flourished and those which had failed, 
— examine the causes of their failure and success. ‘The first eolony estab- 

lished by the English was in the days of Elizabeth ; it was founded in that pro- 
vince of America which, in compliment to * the Virgin Queen,” was called Vir- 
ginia. To that most fertile portion of the world a number of English settlers 
went out, having with them capital, tools, clothing, provisions; in short, they 
were provided with every thing that was caleulated to make them flourish. 
| They did not flourish ; they perished. In two years after, another set went out; 
| they also perished. ‘Two years more having elapsed, a third embarkation took 
place of persons who established themselves in Virginia ; but this third body 











have seen that the combination of labour in the Australian colonies, in Syd 
tnd Van Dieman's Land, caused them to flourish; but there was pg 
victs sent out to the Swan River, and the principle of combining labour on 
)there abandoned. Numerous grants were made. A single individual hes 
| 50,000 acres—one person, I believe, had 500,000. These immense tracts 
Were 


| separated the people, so that they could not communicate at all. They 

| so severed, that instead of being able to assist each other, theugh they were fa- 
| mishing, they could not pass through the unreciaimed lands to tell their state of 
urers Were 
sent there ; some of whom died for want, and the others went to Van Dieman's 


| Land. Out of four thousand persons, only fifteen hundred remain. They are 
| ina miserable state; and most remain so till the principle of justly combining 
| and apportioning the land, labour, and capital, is there acted on. The land jn the 

new colony would be so apportioned as to prevent such a miserable failure as 
this. It is in the first place determined that the whole of the land in the colony 
shall be declared to be public property. No individual can by any means, or 
through any interest, acquire any portion of the land by gift. Nota single pvt 
will, under any circumstances, be given away to individuals. ‘There will be no 
place for patronage or jobbing in the land. All will be set up at a fixed minimum 
price, or as much above that price as the competition of public auction will de. 
termine. I beg you will observe what the effect of this principle will be. The 
effect of it will be, that every capitalist will buy just as much iand ashe wante 
and can employ, and no more. An emigrant would take any quantity ; he would 
take two millions of acres if it were given to him for nothing, though he could 
never employ but a fraction of it; but it is not likely that a man will be such q 
fool as to buy more than he can actually cultivate according tothe amount of his 
capital. An excellent effect of this resolution will be, that labourers will at firs; 
be compelled to work ; though, as wages wil! be high, in the course of two or 
three years they will earn enough to become landholders themselves. And what 
is to be done with the money paid for land? It is, according to the plan proposed 
in this colony, to be employed in bringing out fresh labourers, to replace him who 
has thas withdrawn his labour from the market; thus keeping up the just pro. 
portion which should always exist between land, Jabour, and capital. The prin. 
ciple that all land shall be sold, and the money employed to take out fresh |a- 
bourers, will always insure a fair proportion of labour to the quantity of land 
settled ; thus realizing the just proportion between land, labour, and capital. It 
will prevent the people from unduly spreading ; which should be always avoided, 
for if they spread, it necessarily follows that they cannot have the proper degree 
of combination. I am borne out in this opinion by a saying which contains a ya- 
lvable principle—and perhaps the oldest in the world—that “it is not good for 
man to be alone.” 


Kwipervial Parliament, 


MILITARY FLOGGING. 
House of Commons, July 21. 

Mr. TENNYSON presented a petition from several of his constituents in 
Lambeth, who he said were gentlemen of high respectability, and one of whom 
was a Clergyman, expressing great indignation and disgust atthe extent and 
manner in which the punishment was carried into effect upon a private of the 
3d Regiment of Guards, on Monday last, at St. George's Barracks, Charing 
Cross. The Hon. Member said that the petition, after detailing the circum- 
stances of the punishment, which are already before the public, stated that the 
shrieks and groans of the poor man excited great indignation and disgust in the 
neighbourhood, and that several soldiers fainted away. The Hon. Member, after 
expressing in strong terms his opinion that the punishment had been unnecessa- 
rily severe, said he had heard from good authority that two officers were so 
much affected at it, that they were obliged to leave the ground. The Hon. Mem- 
ber in conclusion, hoped that some steps would be taken to prevent a recurrence 
of such severe punishment, and that in accordance with the prayer of the peti- 
tion some inquiry would take place into the circumstances, and that some altera- 
tion would be made in the Jaw, such punishments being injurious to the honour 
of the army, and an outrage to the feelings of society. 

Mr. ELLICE said he did not rise to justify the extent to which the punish- 
ment had been carried, if the circumstances were as they were alleged to be, 
for he was of opinion that such punishment ought to be restrained within the 
narrowest possible limits. If, however, men who had acted as this offender had 
acted were not severely punished, the responsible authorities would have a diffi- 
cult task to perform. The offender in question had been guilty of two offences. 
He had left the post where he was stationed as piquet sentinel, and he had got 
drunk. The case was altogether a bad one. The man was a man of bad cha- 
racter, and had previously been convicted.of stealing his regimental clothing, 
and of using mutinous language to his superior officers. When the sergeant 
arrested him he threatened to strike him, and made use of language which 
amounted to an act of complete mutiny. None of the circumstances mention- 
ed in the petition had come to his (Mr. Ellice’s) knowledge ; but he should think 
that the offence proved against the man was such as to justify the responsible 
persons for carrying the punishment to the full extent. However such punish- 
ments were to be lamented, officers could not permit themselves to be carried 
away by their feelings. If, however, it were true that several officers and sol- 
diers had fainted away, (he did not admit the fact,) he would say that the pe- 
titioners were justified in the warmth of feeling whieh they exhibited. While 
he said this, he must also tell the House that the state to which the public feel- 
ing had arrived upon this subject had led to such a relaxation in the severity of 
military discipline, that crime had increased to a frightful extent. This being 
the case, he thought he was justified in saying that it was fit that the most se- 
rious and attentive consideration of the House should be drawn to the subject 
of military punishment. What would the House say when he informed them 
that, not less than one fifth of the army had passed through the public gaols' 
(Hear, hear.] Some strong punishment was absolutely necessary to enable the 
parties having the control over them to keep the requisite discipline in the army. 
It was but the other day thata private soldier shot a sergeant at Chatham ; that 
man was now waiting for trial at Maidstone, and it was impossible to look for- 
ward to the consequences of that trial without feelings of deep poignancy. 
Now, notwithstanding this dreadful probability as to the result of his conduct 
| upon a fellow soldier, some days afterwards another private was taken into cus- 
| tody at the moment he was loading his musket with the intention of committing 
| asimilarcrime. {Hear, hear.] He mentioned these cases, not with a view of 


| destruction. Capital was sent there ; but it was unproductive. 





Marriage in High Life —On Saturday last, at Sion’ House, the seat of his | Shred the fate of their predecessors—they perished. It was only just before, | defending the system of this mode of punishment, but to prove that instances 
Grace, the Duke of Northumberland, Viscount Holmesdale, only surviving son | however, that Spain hadestablished in the island of Hispaniola a colony which | did exist where strong measures were necessary, and to justify his entreating 
of Earl Amherst, was united to Gertrude Perey, fourth daughter of the Lord | S0urished to a degree that excited the wonder and envy of all Europe.” Now, | the House not to interpose hastily. He had gone back, and found that there 
Bishop of Carlisle, and niece to the Earl of Beverly. The ceremony way per- | 0W did it happen that the Spanish colony flourished, and the British colony | had been no instance of a military execution for the last thirty years, and he 


formed by the Lord Bishop of Carlisle, and the bride given away by his Grace 
the Duke of Northumberland. After the ceremony the Duchess of Northumber- 
land gave an elegant dejeuné. 

Death of Viscount Ranelagh —Letters received from the Continent during 
the week, announce the death of Lord Ranelagh under the following melancholy 
circumstances. His Lordship was out hunting, when his horse fell with him, 
and he was taken up in a state of insensibility. It was found that his right leg 
was so dreadfully fractured as to render immediate amputation hecessary ; and 
after undergoing the operation, it was discovered that his thigh was also broken, 
and in so hazardous a part as to render ampotation from the hip eompulzory, to 
afford the smallest chance of saving his Lordship's life, and under which severe 
operationche expired. His Lordship was only in the twenty-third year of his 
age, and well known in the fashionable as well as in the sporting world. It is 
rumoured that his Lordship was on the eve of marriage with a wealthy Neapuli- 
tan widow, to whom he paid bis addresses during his residence at Naples, which 
Pince he visited with his friend Lord Lowther. His Lordship had recently 
exchanged from the Ist Life Guards to the 7th Royal Fusileers, but we believe 
he had not joined the latter regiment. Lord R. has left a mother and two sisters 
to deplore bis melancholy death. The Irish Barony of Ranelagh devulves on the 
Honourable Captain Alexander Jones, R.N. 


Prince Lieven’s splendid furniture and wines have been sold by auction. The 
departure and indefinite absence of these distinguished personages will long be 
severely felt in the gay world, in which their hospitality and grand fétes were 
nearly unrivalled. The Prince and Princess Lieven will leave England by the 
Lightning steamer, for Hamburgh, on the 8th of August. 

The Library Committee of the House of Commons bas informed the House, 
that a large and valuable accession of books has been received from the French 
Government, in consequence of that agreement which was some time ago come 
to, to exchange the legislative and administrative printed documents of the two 
countries. 

The Duchess of Kent and the Princess Victoria are expected to visit Ireland 
during the present summer, having been specially invited by the principal Irish 
Nobility. After leaving Dublin, and the Palace, where they will receive the 
warm and affectionate hospitality of the Marquess of Wellesley, and the devoted 
attention of the Duke and Duchess of Leinster, they intend to see the Lake of 
Killarney, and the various scenes of grandeur and magnificence in that picturesque 
neighbourhood. Lord Plankett, the Earl of Donoughmore, Marquess of Aber- 
corn. the Duke of Devonshire, Marquess of Hertford, Marquess of Conyngham, 
and, in fact, all the wealthy and loyal people of Ireland are anxious for a visit 
from their future Queen 

—< 


COLONY IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


[A public meeting of persons concerned in the projected colony in South 
Australia was recently held in London ; the large room at Exeter Hal! was filled 


} 


was ruined? ‘The energy and enterprize of Englishmen were never more dis- 
tinguished than at that period ; never was their superiority to Spaniards more 
signally demonstrated than in the days when the Spanish Armada was destroyed 
| But the cause of the failure of the English colonists was this—" The English 
| went over to a beautiful country, possessing abundance of capital to work with 
What did they do when they arrived there! Why, they spread themselrrs over 
| that country. They took immense grants of land, and made the proportion be- 
| tween land and labour such as made production nearly impossible. ‘To produce 
every thing with effect, there must be a combination of labour. But here each 
| family sat in a wilderness—alone—without communication ; they could not 
| make roads, they could not form a market. ‘Therefore, from want of a cumbina- 


| tion of labour and the means of communication, this people, with all their ener- 


| gy, with all their capital, speedily failed to reproduce that capital, and eventual- 
ly ali perished. In Hispaniola what was done? The King of Spain not only 
| gave them land, but a portion of the natives of the island; and the settlers 
| made slaves of them. Therefore, just in proportion to the labour and 
capital was the production Thus, by this abomination of slavery, they 
did that which, by legitimate and Christian means, I hope we are now 
about to do.” After the enfranchisement of the natives, which the King 
of Spain decreed at the instigation of the Spanish Wilberforee, Las Casas, and 
j the consequent commencement of the Negro slave-trade, Hispaniola still 
flourished, though by horrible means. But when did Virginia begin to flourish ? 
** Not till the proportion between capital, labour, and Jand was adjusted. A 
Dutch vessel, full of slaves, happened to be wrecked on the shore ; the people 
of Virginia kept them aud employed them as slaves, thus procuring the propor- 
| tion between labour and the land ; and they then began to raise tobaccu, cotton, 
j and those other things which brought the extraordinary degree of prosperity 
that they continue to enjoy. If we look to other countries, we shall find the 
| same principle still in force. The Dutch have been noted for their industry and 
power to accumulate wealth. They established two colonies—one at the Cape 
of Good Hope and one in New York, which was originally a Dotch colony. 
be New York the inhabitants were peculiarly dense. The warlike nature of 
the Indians compelled them to finbine; they were afraid to separate ; dreading 
| the incursions of the Indians, they kept together, in order that they might be 
| ready to co-operate against the common danger. The people of New York 
| flourished. But the Duteh colovy did not floerish, Why! They adopted 
| the absurd principle of giving away land ; the settler took large grants; they 
could not produce combination; they could not find employment ; and the 
Dutch colonies degenerated, the people becoming perfect savages. The Dutch 
boors of the Cape of Good Hope are even now the rudest and most barbarous 
| individuals upon the face of the globe.” Colonel Torrens then alluded to the 
state of the Swan River Colony, and the causes of its ruin 
colcn'es of New South Wales and Van Dieman's Land, the convict labour 
seut out there, and given to the occupiers of the soil, enables them to obtain 
| for each of their farms a sufficient number to cultivate it effectually ; there- 
fore, the colonies of New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land have flourish 


“In the} 


1- | was ordered in consequence of his getting drunk when stationed 4s sentinei 0 


| was, as every man must be, strongly averse to its being had recourse to inéhe 
present day. {Hear.] What would be the feelings of the public were such 8 
course of punishment to be resorted to! However, he besought the House not 
at present to pursue this discussion, as no benefit could arise from it. Enough 
he could assure the Right Hon. Gentleman had been said, even were igneces- 
sary to point out to him the barbarity of corporal punishment, to induce him to 
| watch with the closest scruple their inflicticn. He hoped before the next ses- 
| sion to have obtained of his Majesty, permission for the appointment of a Com- 
| mission to inquire into the Criminal Code,as applicable to military punishments, 
| not merely in our own, but in all services, so as to bring in a body of informa- 
| tion on which some efficient code should be drawn up, in lieu of that on which 
at present they were compelled, with a view to the maintenance of a proper de- 
gree of subordination in the army, to act. 

After a few words from Mr. Ewart, Colonel Evans, and Mr. F. O'Connor, the 
discussion was postponed, in consequence of its being three o'clock. 

House of Commons, July 3 

The subject of the petition of the inhabitants of Lambeth regarding the flog- 
ging of a private soldier having been resumed, j 
| Mr. H. GRATTAN observed, that if the statements contained in the peti 
tion relative to the subject in question, were true, nothing could be more dis- 
graceful. He was now speaking of the manner in which the punishment 
been inflicted. Upon the principle of flogging he had already given his opinion, 
| by voting in that glorious minority, which expressed abhorrence of the principle 
| of flogging, at the period when one of the present candidates for Nottingham 
was Secretary at War. He trusted that the people of Nottingham would pst 
the question to that Right Hon. Gentleman (SirJ. Hobhouse), whether, or not, 
he was opposed to flogging in the army, and he trusted that the answer of his 
Right Hon. Friend would be such as would secure his return to that House.— 
He mentioned that he was present upon an occasion in Holland, where a British 
| soldier was flogged in the presence of Dutch and French soldiers, and he never 
should forget the expressions of athorrence used by the French soldiers at this 
disgusting practice. 

Sir M. W. RIDLEY rose thus early because he considered that no time should 
be lost in correcting a statement the most ealumnious and false that ever was 
circalated against the Gallant Officer who superintended the punishment of this 
man. He would not eundescend to notice the foul and slanderous attack that 
| had been made in one of the lowest Sunday papers upon the eharccter of his 
| Gallant relative, but he would content bimself with simply laying before the 
| House the facts of the case. In the first place the sentence upon the individeal 
in question was passed by a district Court-martial, and every Member who no 
connected with the service, knew that it was not in the power of the commane 
ing officer to correct or mitigate the sentence of a district Court-martial, ne 
under particular circumstances, such as the sorgeon stating that the ay : 
| was not capable of bearing further punishment. The sentence upon the inc! 


= - ‘ . ent 
| vidual in question was, that he should receive 300 lashes; and this punishm : 
' ve 
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the canteeo. The House must atonce see the danger of passing over such a | 
crime in an individual whose care it was to prevent drunkenness among others. j 
But this was not all; the individual had also been guilty of mutinous conduct, in } 

ysving attempted to strike his serjeant. This individual had already been 
nished 40 times ; he woald not say that he had been subjected to the lash 40 
times, but he had been tried that number of times for as many different offences ; | 

wherefore the House must perceive that there was geod reason for a district Court- 
martial inflicting the ‘severest punishment upon an individual who had been be- | 
fore so often tried and punished for military offences. He would pledge himself 
for the truth of his statements. This individual had been tied to the halberts, 
} 


and, instead of being the delicate creature represented, his strength was such 
that it was with difficulty the triangle by which he was held could be supported. 
Before even the lash was applied he had nearly pulled it down. It was true that 
be cried out for mercy, but it was not in the power of the commanding officer | 
to mitigate the punishment unless the surgeon directed that such should be done. | 
‘Hear, hear.) He recollected an instance in which an individoal took upon | 
himself the responsibility of mitigating the sentence of a district Court-martial, 
and the consequence was that he was severely reprimanded by the authorities at 
the Horse Guards. In the present instance the surgeon was present. He would 
deny the statement that the drummers were called forth to drown the cries of 
the ptisoner—it was the usual practice that the drummers should beat during the 
infliction of punishment. He did not mean to uphold the present system of flog- 
ging in the army—he merely rose to defend the character of a Gallant Officer, 
that had been most unjustly aspersed. It was said that several soldiers fainted 
_that was not true—one or two soldiers and one officer fell out of the ranks 
during the time that the sentence was read, not on account of the punishment, 
pot of their exposure to the sun. He stated these facts in justice to a most ex- 
cellent and humane officer, who had been most unjustly accused of tyranny and 
oppression. The Gallant officer felt as much pain as any man could do at the 
infliction of punishment, but he felt bound to see such punishments carried 
into effect as a necessary part of his military duty. He (Sir M. W. R.) regretted 
exceedingly that advantage should be taken of the privileges of the House to 
tax the character of an individual with cruelty and inhumanity merely because 
be had performed a necessary, however painful, duty. If any further inquiry 
were sought for, his Gallant relative, Colonel Bowater, would be ready to meet 
it. That Gallant Officer had done nothing more than he was obliged to do; and, 
however much inclined he might have been, it was not in his power to mitigate 
the sentence ; his duty, and the only duty he could perform, was to see that the 
sentence was carried into execution. He made this statement confidently, not- 
withstanding the smile of the Right Hon. Gentleman. 

Major BEAUCLERK asked whether the House ought not to consider the 
situation in which a commanding officer was placed by the present rules of the 
army. He felt deeply the cruelty of this system of flogging, for he had often 
witnessed its barbarity. He contended that if the Horse Guards allowed bad | 
men to be turned out of the army they would soon have a sufficient number of | 
good ones; and thus a great means of putting an end to flogging would be4 
achieved. He adverted to a return which had heen made to the House, by which | 
it appeared that in the small corps of Marines, in Portsmouth, no less than thirty- 
six floggings had taken plaee during the last year. 

Major FANCOURT said he did not blame Col. Bowater. The biame lay | 
entirely with the House of Commons, which intrusted so much power to the 
Horse Guards. He should take the earliest opportunity next Session of moving 
for the entire abolition of the system of flogging in the army. | 

Mr. WILKS said that what had been stated by the Hon. Baronet relative to | 
the number of punishments inflicted upon the soldier in question, proved that 
flogging did nut produce the effect intended. He added, that he trusted that a | 
Commission would he appointed to inquire into this subject, | 

Sir E. CODRINGTON denied that officers could desire the continuance of | 
this system of punishment. For his part he had always felt it the most disa- | 
greeable, indeed revolting, part of his duty; and he should consider any Gen- 
tleman the greatest friend to the service who could suggest a better mode of | 
punishment. | 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE reminded the House that a circular had issued last 
year from the Horse Guards, from:which the House and the country were led 
to expect that flogging was to be done away with. But that had proved to hea 
mere farce, and he trusted that the House would not be deceived by circulars 
and ambiguous pledges, but would at once come to a resolution which would 
put an end to the practice. 

Mr. C. GRANT observed that he was sorry he could not answer the inquiry 
that had been put as to when the promised Commission would be issued. He | 
knew nothing of intentions on this subject beyond what had been generally | 
stated by the Right Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Ellice) at Monday’s Morning Sitting. 
He was not, and he was quite sure that the Government was not, indifferent to 
this important and afflicting subject. He deeply regretted that any such trans- 
action should have taken place ; but the question raised by some, the immediate 
volition of flogging, without any other mode of punishment having been devised 
in its stead, was calculated seriously to affect the stability uf the army. In the 
correct discipline of the army was involved its existence as a useful body. Its | 
discipline had been superior, and it had achieved great objects ; but still, how- | 
ever great might be their admiration of the army and its discipline, it was im- 
possible Such transactions as that noticed by the petition, could he contemplated 
without some degree of disgust. He had always felt it. Hecou!d not but re- 
joice at the course resolved upon, that of issuing a Commission of Inquiry upon | 
this subject ; and, no doubt, its first and leading inquiry would be to ascertain 
how far the continuance of this system of punishment was requisite to main- 
tain the discipline of the army. He attached no blame to Colonel Bowater ; | 
it was impossible to attach blame to him; but he must say that it was impossi- | 
ble to peruse such accounts as had appeared in the papers on this subject with- 
out shuddering. He stated, with cunfidence, that the Ministers had the sincerest 
desire to accomplish al} that could be achieved on this subject. 

Mr. LENNARD said he hoped that his Hon. Friend who bad brought this 
subject before the House would not suffer the Session to close without obtaining 
4 resolution for the abolition or very great restriction of the practice of flogging. 
He hoped that his Right Hon. Friend the secretary at War would not issue a 
Commission ; as, in doing 80, he would give rise to a suspicion in the public 
mind that he only sought delay. He was againstthe practice being continued 
any longer ; the experiment, especially as it was a time of peace, ought to be 
‘ned, of maintaining discipline without the necessity of resorting to so revolting 
3 practice to maintain it. 

Mr. TENNYSON expressed the hope that the Commission might be issued 
nt onc. There ought to be no delay; it would be very satisfactory to the pub- 
lic to learn that it was issued. If he did not learn soon that it was issued, he 
must determine on what course he ought to pursue ; at the same time, however, 
much as he execrated the revolting practice—he could not use a milder expres- 
s10n—be was not prepared to acquiesce in the suggestion of the Hon. Member 
for Maldon (Mr. Lennard). He was not prepared to move a resolution so wholly 
condemnatory of the practice of flogging without some substitute being first 
provided—(hear). The petition was then ordered to lie on the table. 

—»>—. 
LATEST INTELLIGENCE. 

Earl Bathurst, formerly Secretary of the Colonial Department, died at his 
residence in London, July 27th. 7 

Nottingham Election.—Sir John Hobhouse has been declared duly elected 
The number of votes polled for Mr. Eagle was 566. Sir John’s majority 1,925 

_ The London Courier-of the 29th says “Lord Mulgrave is to succeed Lord | 
Carlisle as Lord Privy Seal, having, of course a seat in the Cabinet.” The 
same paper of the 28th says, “‘ Lord Durham is again mentioned as Lord Lievu- 
tenant of Ireland.”’ } 
‘ Office of Ordnance, July 28.—Royal Regiment of Artillery—Second Lieut 
St. a homas Browne to be First Lieutenant, vice Tapp, resigned, dated 
uly ~ 3A. | 

Whitehall, July 23.—The King has been pleased to direct letters patent to be 
passed under the Great Seal, appointing Lord Auckland,the Hon. G. H. L | 
Dundes, Sir W. Parker, Sir J. S. Brooke Pecheil, Henry Labauchre, Esq., and 
oan Fitzhardinge Berkeley, to be his Majesty's Commissioners for executing 
‘he office of Lord High Admiral of the United Kingdom. 

The nett profits of the Liverpool and Manchester Rail Road for the six | 
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dend of £4 10s. per share. 


. The bill for the admission of Dissenters to the Universities, was passed in the 
ouse of Commons, July 29th, and sent to the Lords. On the same day the 
nish Coercion bill wag ordered for a taird reading. 

Serious disturbances have taken place in Greece. In an attempt to put down 


r insurgent Mainotes,a large body of government troops were obliged to | 
apitulate. 





SPAIN. | 
The London Courier expresses some doubt whether Don Carlos is actually in | 


Spain. In the House of Lords, July 29th, the following conversation took | 


place 
The Marquis of Londonderry said he wished to ask the Noble Lord at the | 
Sead of his Majesty's government whether any authentic information bad been 
received of Don Carlos’ arrival in Spain. [Hear, hear ] 
Viscount Melbourne, said some information had been received of Don Carlos, i 
out it was of a nature that could not be relied upon. [Hear, hear ) 
aun Marquis of Lond onderry ther gave notice that on Monday next he should 
— 4 motion to the House relating to the foreign policy of the country, parti- | 
ueany in regard to France, Spain and Portugal. 


Che Albion. 
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Affairs at Madrid —The riots at Madrid on the 17th and 18th had not been | of the poor, par o- Bec them heaped aiding 


renewed. The number of Jesuits killed at the convent of San Isidro, is stated 
at from 19to 22. In the Franciscan Convent of San Tomas, a stil! greater 
bomber were kil! A number of the other convents were afterwards visited, 
but the duors of all of them having been instantly thrown open, the mob con- | 
tented themselves with plunder. The same was true of the great Convent in 
Calle de Anocha, which was sacked on the 18th. The fury of the mob appears | 
to have been directed solely against the monks. !n the midst of the riots, while 
these atrocities were in the act of being committed within the convent of San | 
Tomas, three of the regular priesthood, one of them bearing a lantern with the | 
Host, and all of them dressed in fall canonicals, made their way through the | 
crowd in front of the building, receiving as they passed the customary protesta- 
ions and other marks of respect, thus distinguishing as solemnly as possible the 
feelings with which the idle monks and the parochial clergy are respectively 
regarded. The following despatch was forwarded to the Spanish Ambassador | 
in London : | 

Most Excellent Sir,—For some days cases of suspicions diseases were re- 
marked at Madrid, but were few in number, and confined to the most indigent 
classes, so that they did not create suspicions of the existence of the Asiatic 
Cholera in that metropolis. 

But of a sudden, on the day before yeaterday, the disorder developed itself 
with so much impetuosity and celerity, that in the first twenty-four hours two 
hundred and forty-three persons died ; and yesterday a larger number perished 
in the town and hospitals. 

The sudden appearance of the disorder, with the surprise and alarm it has 
caused in all minds, furnished a means of spreading (as has happened in other 
countries) the most absurd rumours, and among them, owing to some circum- 
stances, the rumour that the water of the public fountains had been poison- 
ed, and the friars of several convents were accused of this atrocity. 

The fury of the mob discharged itself first on the College of Jesuits, in which 
they committed some assassinations; and when prevented from doing further 
mischief there, they attacked three other convents and sacrificed some victims, | 
till the municipal authorities arrived, and put an end to the disorder 

After some hours tranquillity was completely re-established, and the disturbers 
of the public peace having to-day again attempted similar excesses, they were 
prevented and arrested. 

AFFAIRS OF THE EAST. 

London, July 30.—We direct attention to our extracts from the German 
Papers as explanatory of the views and feelings of the Austrian and Russian 
Governments. They desire to terrify the English and French Governments 
from taking any measures to assail the Russians in the Black Sea; but we hope 
that no threats are required to make them abstain from this, as they probably 
never contemplated forcing a passage up the Dardanelles, which would only be 
declaring war against the Sultan. and compelling him to throw himself under the 
protection and avow himself the vassal of Russia. The news of the change in 
our Ministry had reached Vienna: and occasioned a great sensation; but the 
hopes which the rumour of “a new era iu diplomacy" was calculated to excite, 
must have been speedily extinguished by the information that Lord Palmerston 
was still to detect the insidious designs of Austria, and offer rather a front of 
defiance than the hand of friendship to the ambitious Czar. 

Negotiations are going onat Berlin for the accession of Baden to the German 
Commercial Convention. 

Vienna, July 17.—An English courier has arrived from London and a Rus- 
sian courier has been dispatched from St. Petersburgh. ‘This exchange of cou- 
tiers seems to be occasioned by the new embarrassments which are arising in 
the East. It is not at all clear what the English Cabinet means, and people are 
of opinion that it is much ado about nothing. It would be venturing too far to 
believe the statements of the French and English journals on the object of the 
English and French squadrons in the Mediterranean, for it is easier said than 
done to pass through the Dardanelles and take a position in the Bosphorus | 
against the will of the Porte. People at London and Paris must know very 
little of the strength of the works lately added o the castles of the Darda- 
nellesy if they fancy it is an easy matter to force the passage into the channel 

Here we are better acquainted with the defensive works which protect the 
Dardanelles, and are convinced that an attempt to force the passage would not 
only be attended with great danger and loss, but that it might be entirely de- 
feated if the defence were ably conducted. However mean an opinion may be 
entertained of the Turkish soldiers, everybody knows that they show uncom- 
mon bravery and perseverance behind the slightest defensive works. It must, 
however, be assumed, that if a hostile attack on the Dardanelles were intended 
—which nobody acquainted with the political relations of Europe can believe— | 
it must be directed, not against the Porte alone, but also against Russia, which | 
would naturally impose on that power the duty of hastening to assist the Porte, | 
and take part in the defence of the Dardanelles. Under such circumstances | 
skilful and brave officers would be given to the ‘Turkish troops, who might prove 
that it is not so easy, as it wasona former occasion, to force an entrance into 
the channel. However, no,euch experiment will be made; for whatever the 
journals may say of the intentions of the two naval powers, they are too pru- 
dent to expose themselves to the dangerous chances for general war, by an ag- 
gression which nothing has been done to provoke. 

Vienna, July 18 :—An express has brought this morning news of the change 
of the English Ministry. We were not prepared for it, and there was much 
agitation on Change. The funds fell considerably, though it was known that 
Lord Melbourne was commissioned to form a new Ministry. Couriers with this 
important news have been dispatched in all directions, and it looks asif a new 
era in diplomacy was to commente. Every body is impatient for the next 
accuunts ; it will be seento whom the foreign affairs of Great Britian are con- 
fided, whether they will still be conducted on Lord Palmerston’s system, or 
whether a line of policy better adapted to the relations of the Centinent will be 
adopted. 

London, July 30.—4 o'clock, P. M. Consols left off at 91 1-4. Bank 
stock, 219 and 220. Spanish, 45 11-84ths ; Portuguese, 86 13-88ths. 

Paris, July 26.—Five per cents 100 and 106f. Se. Four per cents 94f 
Threes, 75f. 20c. 
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Exchange at New York on London, 60 days,7 per cent, prem. 
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The St. Andrew, Capt. Taubman, has arrived from Liverpool with London 
papers to the 30th of July. The intelligence by this vessel is not essentially 
different from tbat received by former arrivals. We give a few extracts in the 
preceding columns. 

On the 29th, the Irish Disturbances Suppression Bill passed the House of 
Lords ; it now therefore only requires his Majesty's approval, to become a law. 
A very interesting debate took place on the occasion, excited chiefly by the 
omission of the three first clauses of the former Coercion Bill, an omission 
which Viscount Melbourne, the new premier, admitted was made in opposition 
to bis own opinion, bot in obedience to what was supposed to be the wish of a 
majority in the Lower House. That the Bill passed the Lords is not to be 
wondered at, for though it did not embody all those clauses conservative of the 
public peace, which the conservative party deemed necessary, still, though the 


full measure of protection could not be obtained, this was evidently not suffi- | 


cient reason for voting against any protection whatever. We have looked 
at this debate with some interest, on account of the disclosures it elicited 


| in regard to the dissolution of the late Ministry, and we find the somewhat 


startling fact, stated by the Lord Chancellor in the course of it, that such had 
been the anziety evinced by Earl Grey to retire from, office that during the 
Jast six months, he had made no less than six attempts to resign, and had 
only been prevented by the earnest remonstrances of his colleagues. 

The House of Commons had resolved itself into a Committee on the Irish 
Tithes Bill. Mr. O'Connell and his tad opposed the measure, bot a large ma- 


months ending 30th June, were £34,692. The Directors have ordered a divi- | jority—no less than 140 votes in 154, sopported it 


The Bill for the admission of Dissenters to the Universities has been read a 
third time and passed in the House of Commors. It will, however, be thrown 
ovt by the Lords unless some important modifications be adopted. 

The accounts from Madrid are of the most afflicting character. Cholera and 
political diseontert have plunged the unfortunate city into a state of misery 
that almost baffles description. That the reports spread, of the water being poi- 
soned, had their origin in political mancuvre is certain, from the tenor of the 
Proclamations promulgated in that unfortunate capital. Traly does the hand 
of affliction fall heavily upon Spain. The frightfel ravages of the fell disease 
we will not pretend to describe, but the following passage from the correspon 


| dence of the Morning Herald, may give some idea of the horrors of the scene -— 


“ No reports have yet heen published by the Board of Health, but the reports 
made up and presented to that body, gave the following results: July l4tb, 18 
deaths ; 15th, 38; 16th, 140; 17th, 270; 18th, 281; and the reports incom- | 
plete. Of the subsequent days to the 22d, when our advices terminate, the 
returns have not reached us. Eyery moment the biack litters are passing | 


! throagh the principal streets, while the death carte go about collecting the bodies 


View of London, and the Kent, East 
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od ten together, covered with seme 
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tattered cloth, whieh scarcely conceals ther with decency.” 


Handreds, it is affirmed, dre for want of medical assistence, and some of the 
first families have to deplore the joss of friends who were never visited by a 
medical attendant. 

The affairs of the East thicken a-pace. The movements of the British and 
French fleets have excited alarm at Constantinople, and the new fortifications 
along the Bosphorus are hurned in consequence. The defences at that impor- 
tant point, under the direction of Russian engineers, will speedily be made im- 
pregnable, in the ordinary sense of the word ; that is to «ay, until Britieh valour 
has proved it io the contrary, to which test it most infallitly sooner or later 
be brought, thanks to my Lord Palmerston and his short-sighted policy.— 
If a general war be again brought about, the great battle of opinion so often 
spoken of, it may be fought on Turkish ground. The state of Greece is such, 
that rome kind of foreign interference will ere long be acain necessary ; and 
who is the power to interfere! Not Russia, nor France, nor England, separate- 
ly ; will they do it conjointly’ We doubt it, and therefore, that 
fresh cause of general discord is to be found there. Time will soon throw ad 
ditional light on these sulyects, for things seem to be hurrying on to a crisis 
that must speedily break upon us. It will be a shock that will ehake Europe 
to its centre, and cause the crown to totter on the bead of every Sov ereign in 
christendom. 


apprebend 





By reference to the Parliamentary head, it will be seen, that another dis- 
cussion has taken place in the House of Commons, on the subject of military 
flogging 
having been inflicted on @ man in the Guards, and whose case has excited the 


It was broaght on in consequence of a recent severe punishment 


public mind exceedingly ; indeed, it would seem almost impossible for another 
session to pass, without a law being enacted prohibiting this description 
of military punishment in toto, The judgment and experience of military 


men, will be set aside, aud discipline be sacrificed to public sympathy. 
Most heartily should we rejoice in the abolition of a practice so revolting to hu- 
manity, could we be assured that it would not lead to worse consequences. It 
the fear of this punishment that prevents numerous offences that would be other 
wise committed—as a proof of this, we have the testimony of some of the most 
experienced men inthe service. A redaction of the practice of flogging has been 
made in deference to public feeling during the last two years, and the consequence 
is, that assaults on citizens, and other offences, have increased fourfold !— 


Should not this fact be taken into account before any hasty legislation be 





adopted ? 
The Cholera reports in this city for the last few days have ranged from 15 to 
24—yesterday only 21, not sufficient, of course, to excite any serious alarm in 


a population of nearly a quarter of a million souls 

From Canada the reports are still favourable—the disease is steadily declining 
and business reviving. We have seen letters from the London District, in the 
upper province, which state that the malady had not made its appearance in 
that part of the country at all. Halifax, mach to our surprise, has been visited, 
but its ravages do not appear to be great. A few of the troops and some of 


the inhabitants only, having suffered. 


This has been a bustling week in the dramatic world. During the ehort recess, 


| of performances, the Park theatre, which re-opened on Monday, has undergone 


the most complete renovation. ‘The painters have been wel! and profitably em 
ployed in changing the appezrance of the interior, and have succeeded in making 
it, if not the most magnificent, at Jeast equally so, with any theatre in the Union, 
The stage and prosceneum have been much improved. The ponderous pedestals 
which supported the columns in front of the curtain, have been removed, and 
which more room is gained to the 


The looking- 


glasses, which filled the space where the stage-doors formerly stood, have been 


the pillars now rest upon a small base, by 
stage, and the whole has a lighter and more pleasing appearance 


removed, and in their place two well executed figures, representing ‘Tragedy 
and Comedy, are substiteted. The front of the boxes, in addition to the bril- 
liant decorations which cover them, are enriched with well painted portraits of 
the most distinguished by-gone actors, with scenes fromthe plays of Shakepeare, 
and with a series of views of places celebrated from their connexion with his 
history. A crowded audience assembled on the night of the re-opening, on 
which oceasion Mr. James Wallack made his first appearance since his ar,ival, 
He was received in a manner highly gratifying to his feelings, and sustained the 
character of Hamlet with his accustomed ability. In the course of the per 

formance he made many very effective points, which appeared to be duly appre- 
ciated by the audience, who testified their approbation by loud and prolonged 
applause. The character of Ophelia served for the introduction of a Mrs. 8. 
Chapman to the New York stage. Her reception was of the most flattering 
description, and her acting merited the very warm applause which it elicited, 
She has since appeared in opera, and has won the approbation of the best musi- 
cal judges, by the skill and taste with which she managed a very sweet voice, 

Mr. Latham, from Drury Lane Theatre, has also made his firet bow on the 
American stage, in the character of Figaro, in the opera of the Barber of Se- 
ville, and fully realized the expectations we had formed of his abilities from 
previous report, He is a very clever actor and scientific singer, and will, we 
feel assured, form a valuable acquisition to our stage. 

That excellent performer of Yankee characters, Mr. Hill, appeared at the 
Park on Wednesday, Mr. Power having preceded him on Tuesday. These 
gentlemen are inimitable in their delineations of the Irish and Yankee charac- 
ters respectively 

Miss Watson.—This truly charming young vocalist has been delighting the 
numerous visitors of Niblo’s Garden, by the display of her extraordinary powers. 
Her voice, which is a8 soft and sweet as the breathings of a flute, is managed 
with a degree of skill and science, perfectly astonishing in one 660 young. As 
a singer of English ballads she has but few rivals on this side the Atlantic, and 
we have every reason to believe, that by an industrious cultivation of the rich 
gift which nature has bestowed upon her, she will ultimately attain the very 
foremost rank in her profession. 


Cc .—Mist Keogh respectfully informs the public that the duties of her 
cakes pn Lomeed on Wednesday, the 34 of September. Competent 
teachers are engaged, aud every exertion shall be made to promote the moral and 
intellectual improvesent of the pupils who may be intrusted to Miss Keogh's ww a 
3 Rivington-stree. [Sept 6. 


OTICE.—MK. DUNCAN SCOTT, frm Edinburgh, Scotland, ™ informed 
that the brig Hector, Capt. Davideon, iw arrived at New- York from Greenock, 
and that a Letter of great importance, awaits him at the post-oflice. [Sept. 6—it.] 


TEAMBOAT EXCURSION AND RURAL BALL, at Yonkers, on the 
iver, a Monday, September 15 , 
’ The Eeciah W dows’ an o vend! Benevolent Society, in aid of its funds, have 
chartered the steam boats John Jay and Bergen, for a River Excursion and Rural 
Ball on the above 4ay. A grand Military and Cotillion Band engaged for the oc- 
canon. The John , ie will leave New York, from the foot of Canal street, at half 
ast 8, A.M. and ot | P.M, for Yonkers. 6 #te Bergen will leave New 
ork, from the footof Canal street at 3P.M. The steamboats after that time will 
be employed until § o'clock, in erussing about the North River: on their retwrn to 
1 il! mence. 
WAbout te tak J September the moon will be near the full, and pleasant mghts and 
fine weather may confidently be expected. pe eee can or will Wag on 
board either of boats, so that parties will take their own fF ‘ 
wishes, 4. will be supplied hey oe prices. Re Se n+ a 
with the ¢ , separately or together, at such tim even 
eines os Teubontiey direct ; of which due notice will be posted at the house of 
Col. Williams. . ' 
each . Parents wishing to have their children to accompany 
them, will . Sued to take two with one ticket. Every exertion will be aeed ” 
the Committee to render the trip pleasing and mteresting. Should the woather 
y whe Se: or ed prove unfay ill be postponed to ed 
day, of which due notice will be given in the Times and Sum, morning papers. whete 
to be had of the following gent! Cc sttee of Management. +12 William 
Mr. Heury F. Piaget, 19 Hicks street, Brooklyn ; James Mg vatl y. m= opposite 
street: Robert A. Reid, 76 Chatham st-; Ebenezer Clarke, 286 - The 
Park : Wm. W. Stone, 0 pom bereal Wm. Meeks, 22 street. owe} hee 
President, George Chaice, Enq. schange Place; Mr. James ae W Davies 
dent, 122 Fulton street ; Mr. J. Barlow, Secretary, 183 Conal et; Te Bente tas 
Treasurer, Times Office ; Mr. Edward Crumpton, Pearl ot; Mr. sen ide 
st.; and at the Committee Room, 7 Gold at. : a 


CAPTAIN KOSS 

The Exhibition of Cyete Ross's Interview with 

Bocdin tems his late Expedition, painted from hu ow — op bY. = 

superintendence. Mr. West's Sketch of the Destruction of r ies Pane 7* 

Jerusalem ; an Iaterior View kom Chapel mm Canterbury Cathedra: , Fanos 

; ndiaman on fre, all painted on an extensive 

he three saloons of the Ameri- 

for a lumeted time only, from 9 
[sem—s ept. 6) 

















the Natives in Fel Harbour, 





scale and arranged in « novel and peculiar mancer ™ t 
can Academy of Arts, Barclay street, and now open pd 
tll $. Adxnrttance twenty-five cents, season uchets oue iar. 
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A LAMENT FOR THE OLDEN TIME. 
From a Volume of Poems, just published, by C 8B Bushy 

The waseail cup of olden times 
Lies shatter'd in the hal! ; — 

The village laugh, the village chimes, 
Are silent, silent all— 

And Christmas comes without a smile 
As dimly on, as tho’ 

The weary heart were chill’dthe while 
With winter's wreathed snow. 





The banquet room no more resounds 
W ith friendsbhip’s honest shout ; 

Nought breaks the stiliness of its bounds, 
Save the rude wind without. 

Vet there will sadden’d Memory gaze, 
In solitary care, 

Dreaming the mirth of by-gone days 
Has left its echo there. 


Where, where are ail the happy formes 
That circled round the board’ 

The voice of Nature speaks in storme— 
They ne'er shall be restored :-— 

Where is the holly bough that blush'd 
As if with summer's glow’ 

And the honest cheeks that warmly flush'd 
Beneath the mistletoe! 


The fretted roof looks dark and cold, 
And totters all] around; 





The Avion. 


rieties, the black, the grey, and the white; and seem to me to be so nomerous, 
that I am surprised to bear that a district in Orissa is called, par distinction, More- 
bunje, the peacock country. Even this beautiful creature is eclipsed bya still 
greater favourite of nature, the Floriken. Nothing short of a drawing could 
give an adequate idea of the gracefulness of the form and the splendour of the 
plumage; the roots of the feathers of the female are of a brilliant pink, and the 
crest of the cock is magnificent; when aroused, a plume of fine black velvet 
feathers erect themseives in a tuft on the crown of his head, giving nim the re- 
gal air of a monarch. These birds are the Flanderkins of chivalry ; and we read 
of them at the knightly festivals of the Montacutes, the Mowbrays, and the 
Courteneys ; whether there are any specimens in the Zoological Gardens, in 
London, I know not, but, | believe, that the race is extinct, or nearly so, in Ev- 
rope. An unfortunate circumstance for the epicures, since the Fleriken is 
esteemed the greatest delicacy which the winged tribes offer forthe table. Jts 
haunts are in natural pastures, amongst the long grass, on the extremity of a 
lake, and the borders of swampy grounds, lying between marshy soils and the 
uplands : hence its flesh seems to partake, in colour and relish (I do not know 
whether I use the scientific expressions) of the nature and flavour both of the 
wild duck and the pheasant: the breast and wing being brown, the legs perfectly 
white, and the whole the most delicate, juicy, and exquisite viand imaginable. 
I am afraid that I do not describe it with proper gusto; but, sooth to say, my 


its flavour, and would rather see it on the wing than onthe table ; not that I mean 


let eyes, none under the rank of a sovereign dare to place in their turbans. 


tastes in eating are very simple, and I admire this bird more for its beauty than | 


forms the distinguishing ornament of the Rajpoot Princes; and Emperors have | 
been proud to wear it on their crests. These beautiful birds, and others of the | purpose; and re-interred, with military honours, and full religious rites, 
same species, appear in immense flocks; when the wind is violent they ascend | rock of our British United Services’ glory, This was done, 
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(who had become too il! from anxiety to go to the spot himself) sent i tn i 
» i 


| tection at your peril!” 


family. 


ing his last sigh! 


| his carriage, for haste, to see that no harm should be done to 
| By some chance there happened to be part of an old British flag in the ca 
, —which seemed to be there by a remarkable destiny ; for when the c 
| son arrived on the ground, to which the firing of the executioners 
him, he came up just as young Boyd dropped, who had too surely 
of his betrayed Spanish friends. The populace had immediately 

| yet breathing victims to strip them of their clothes, and wreak 
temptuous and barbarous vengeance on their remains, 

| working on the worst passion of human nature, has ever been fow 
| ready to wreak on friends as on foes, when the excitement is once 
| horrible train in such men’s bosoms. 
piring body of his countryman threatened with the same usage, s 
carriage, and snatching out the remnants of the old colours with him, 
over the dying Boyd; ard, while himself stood between them and 
mob, he called aloud—* This is the British flag—touch what is 
The influence of manly courage, in 
| had its effect. The populace drew back, and, in awed silence, 
| body, wrapped in its noble shroud, and put it into the carriage. He 
| after it, and drove away without further molestation. 
words, as if the voice of his own country, were heard by poor Boyd, 
A brave and true Briton’s unction was in them. 
| His remains were buried, by the venerable Consul and his son, 
to detract from any of its merits, which I devoutly believe to be superlative. { respectful manner circumstances would allow. 
We have the heron, whose snow white tuft, springing between its brilliant scar- | those lamented relics soon afterwards received a grave mure 
It | British subject so sacrificed, and, therefore, more consolitary to his afflicted 
They were demanded by a British vessel, 


The son of the Consul, who 


which wanton ignor 


But it eught to be 


theit countryma, 
Tage 
sadly dines: 
Y Girected 
shared the fate 
darted on the 
all thar Con- 
ance, 
bd to be as 
PUL tO the 
Saw the ex. 
Prang from the 
threw them 
the rush 
beneath its pro- 
such a Moment 
saw him raise the 


Stepped ip 


We may hope that those 


while Lreath. 


In the mos 
known that 
honourable to a 


sent from Gibraltar for the 


in that 
we understand, by 





to an extraordinary height in the air, wheeling round in regular circles, appa- | the especial direction of Lord Palmerston; whose feelings as a man, sought to 
rently delighted with the rush of the tempest, and uttering all the time a harsh | administer every alleviation in his power to the grief of the bereaved relatives 
discordant scream, which mingles itself with the wild roar of the elements. [I | of the deceased. 


The carved work of ages old 
Drops wither’d on the ground ; 


eg 
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The casement’s antique tracery 
Is eaten by the dew: 

And the night-breeze, whistling mournfully, 
Creeps keen and coldly through. 


Who would survive the by-gone times, 
The carols wildly troll'd, 

The village songs. the village chimes, 
The happiness of old? 

Deep sobs the wild bird, when her nest 
Is ravish'd of its young— 

But man's once loved, now lonely breast 
Is far more deeply wrung. 

—— 


HIGH LIFE IN THE EAST.---XIL. 
SPORTING, 


The cold weather has again permitted us to visit the jungles, and though the | 


novelty and the surprise attendant upon the first introduction to forest life can 
never be enjoyed a second time ; new gratifications and new subjects of interest 
spring up as 1 become more intimately acquainted with the sylvan scenery of this 
magnificent country. There is just enough of the wild and savage in the land- 
acapes and products around us, to give it all the romance for which my spirit 
panted. A happy medium, my dear Florence, between the skilfully laid out park 
of an English nobleman, where, in despite of its fern and forze, its umbrageous 
groves and rocky eminences, it would be impossible, by any stretch of the imagi- 
nation, to fancy oneself in some vast wilderness, as yet untrodden by the foot of 
man; and the backwoods in America. I remember the accounts given by orni- 
thologists, of the sublime sights and scenes to be witnessed amidst the uncleared 
forests of the new world, made me sigh, especially in my very girlish days, when 
my rural walks in the sweetest season of the year were confined to the pink 
hawthorns of Grosvenor square—to roam through these sublime labyrinths at 
will. I had then no equivalent, in Almack's and the opera, for being shut up 
during the spring in London. Since that period, I confess that my spirit of ad- 
venture has been somewhat quelied by the detail of hardships and privations to 
be endured while living in the bush. Though my fancy might be charmed by 
the description of a forst haus, a hunting lodge and establishment, such as may 
be found in Hungary or Bohemia, or even amidst the brunners of Nassau, I soon 
lost my taste for a log hut, and a bivouac in the Canadian wild. 

Here, in India, we enjuy, at this particular season of the year, the advantages 
of both countries; we have all the solitary wildness of the one, and all the 
luxurious accompaniments of the other. I need not recal to your mind, by any 
lengthened detail, the appearance of our splendid array of tents; we have taken 
the field this year in great force, and have pitched our camp at a short distance 
from the borders of a lake. A fine verdant lawn spreads itself between our can- 
vas dwellings and this liquid mirror, and we have round usa superb amphitheatre 
of wood, which in the distance closes in upon the water, trees of gorgeous fo- 
liage and flowers dipping their boughs and protruding their roots into the stream. 
T have witnessed and attended so many /éfes, in India, that I am no longer 
anxious to introduce masques and quadrilles into this calm and rural scene ; my 
pleasures are now of a tranquil, and, I may say, intellectual nature, though 
there is perhaps too much of the slaughter of innocent and beautiful ani- 
mals to admit of images of peace or of constant mental recreations; but it is 
difficult to induce young men to believe that all that is furred, or feathered, or 


arm themselves with light bows, and carry quivers of arrows, with which they 
transfix the lesser game. But though I would rather see the denizens of these 
woods sporting unharmed, as the inhabitants of the preserves were wont to do 
at Fonthill during its golden age, yet the ardour of our sportsmen enables me to 
become much more intimately acquainted with many curious and interesting ani- 
mals, than I could be were I to trust merely to chance to bring me in contact 
with them. After breakfast I usually sally forth with the gentiemen, mounted 
upon an exceedingly docile elephant. When they are not looking out for tigers, 
buffaioes, alligators, or wild buars, they carry dogs with them. Our kennels are 
supplied with pointers, Spanish, Persians, and European greyhounds, some very 
ferocious lurchers, and a few thorough-bred terriers, the latter of which will at- 
tack and pull down a jackall singly. These dogs are carried to the field in 
leashes, and, with their native attendants, form studies for the painter. The peo- 
ple of Hindoostan have the art so rare, and indeed unknown in England, of group- 
ing themselves readily, and forming fadleawz of the most graceful and animating 
description. 

With all my horrors of the barbarities committed in our field sports, I must 
confess that beating cover in India is a very exciting and exhilirating thing. 
The whole of our horsemen, elephants, and servants, are put into requisition ; 


and as they sweep along the surface of the jungle, an innumerable multitude of 


animals burst forth from their coverts,—some rush forward with the utmost im- 
petuosity, others are driven out reluctantly, and many endeavour to return into 
the brake. During this scene of development, rout, and dispersion, the havoc 
made by the fowlers, huntsmen, and faiconers is tremendous ; numbers who es- 
cape the gun, the spear, and the rifle, fall a sacrifice to the bamboos wielded by 
the villagers, who flock from the neighbourhood, and the inferior servants, who, 
perchance, from a better motive than that which actuates their masters, seize 
the period of abundance to procure a feast 


tering under the elephant. To this refuge a fox also has. come—not the offensive, 


or lead-enloured fur, and having wo disagreeable odour ; this pretty variety of the 
species feeds principally upon grain, vegetables, and fruit. This babit has not, 
I believe, been generally known until lately ; at least I recollect reading a criti- 
¢iem opon 2sop's fables, in which the idea of making a fox desire to indulge his 

ise on grapes, was ridiculed with al! the flippancy of ignorance. Now 
that the satural history of Asia has become a popular study, we discover that the 
sage wae right, and though foxes are usually found amongst the corn, and in 
fields of mustard, or linseed, when it is sprouted high enough to conceal them, 
they are particularly fond of grapes and pine apples, preferring these fruits to 
poultry of any kind, and therefore more dreaded in the garden than in the hen 
roost. 
protection which they sought. 


Nothing delights me more than the multitude of birds which frequent these | 
wild tracts. At the lower end of the lake, where they are less disturbed than in | 
our immediate neighbourhood, the water is nearly covered with them, as they | 


float upon its surface, giving the glowing colours of their plamage to the sun 
Caurlews, Braminee* geese, ducks, teal, widgeons, snipes, and other aquatic 
fowl, many of them of extraordinary shape, brilliant hue, and of a species to me 


unknown, disport upon the lake; while the cranes and storks are seen wading in | 


the shallow places. When alarmed by the report of a gun, they rise up like a 
eloud, absolutely intercepting the light, by the multitude of the bodies set in mo- 
tion at once. 

The land is not less fruitfel than the water: two sorts of partridges, the com- 
mon and the rock, invite the fowler’s gua: the hurriil, or green pigeon, jungle 
fowl, the original of our domestic poultry. quails, plovers, with an immense cata- 
logue of smaller birds, are to be seen in every direction 


quantities of those monarchs of the woods, the peacocks. There are three va- 





* So called from being under the protection of the Brahmusy 


Antelopes, fawns, young pigs, and | 
hares are often killed in this way. The number of birds is still greater than that | 
of our four-footed animals; and on these occasions, when closely pursued by | 


the hawks, the heautifal little white stork bas flown to me for protection, shel- | enhances their worth is the growth of a greater refinement than could have co- 


I must not omit to assure you that both the fox and the stork found the | 


have a great deal more to say about these jungles, but shall reserve it for ano- 
ther communication, as I am apprehensive of fatiguing you with details which, 
perchance, require the animating influence of scenery and out-door exercise to 
render interesting. If feathers should not be the fashion in London this sea- 
son, you, my dear Florence, may care very little about the animals which pro- 
duce them. 
—-—_—_ 
| A LONDON SKETCH. 
From Dacre, an excellent novel by the Countess of Morley, just published. 

“Nothing is easier than for a man of fashion in Londor to remain incog., by 
the mere study of the sightsand sounds of different hours. 
loud shrill call of ** Sweep !"—and badly indeed must the idle man in London 
sleep, who hears that cajl. But when the loud and sonorous cries of fish and 
vegetables resound with unbroken aoise through the street-—when at each door 
may be seen a dirty maid in paper curls, sweeping from the hall, or twirling a 
mop, or washing the steps—when the emissaries of the dealers in fish and fowl, 
the butcher, the baker, the grocer, the cheesmonger, and the milkman, main- 
tain their undisturbed possession of the pavement as they whistle loudly along, 
—when, in short, London reveals in the streets, the arcana of domestic econo- 
my, and seems turned, for the time, into the huge offices of its own vast self, 
—then, perhaps, may a man like Francis Dacre, engaged neither in the business 
or dissipation of the Metropolis, be expected to be almost ready for breakfast. 

‘* Breakfast over—the newspaper half read, and lo! another change of scene 
and sound from without. The little milliner trips quickly along with her oil-skin 
covered basket—troops of children with fat nurses, and young nursery-maids, 
flock along the pavement—the hand-organs grind the popular airs of the last sea- 
son, whilst the clarionet and bag-pipes screech and whine out those of the pre- 
ceding century. The rumble and jingle of carts becomes frequent, whilst the 
rapid approach and departure of the quick driven chariot bespeaks the physician 
or the roan of business on the move. 

“This, then, is the moment for the incognito to sally forth—now may he walk 
through the squares, and places, and streets, and parks, secure of meeting none 
of those to whom London owes its West-end wealth, luxury, beauty, elegance, 
and idleness. But Jet him not tarry till too near the hour of luncheon—for then 


sombody one knows,’’—and then, perhaps, a cab, drawn by a gigantic horse, 
of violent action, making scarcely any way, with the child just fresh from an 
infant echool standing behind—two examples in life of the parvum in multo and 
the mulium in parvo—and the roll of carriages ismore constant—and Mr. Mait- 
land is sure to be abroad—for he never lunches at home. 

**Our recluse has escaped from the danger of seeing his numerous friends 
and acquaintance—and now in vain he tries to read—in vain he tries to think. 
All London isin mution ; and the din and tumult of the Metropolis echoes 





riages, horses, and men, are all blended together in one overpowering noise 


through his head ; and the sounds of carts and omnibuses, coaches, cabs, car- 
| —whilst the bands of musicians—the trumpet of punch—the applause of the | 


Fantoccini—the barking of coach-dogs—the musieal monkies—the hurdy- 
gurdies of white mice—the nasal twang of a French woman’s voice—and the 


| gottural grunt of the ** Buy a broom” girls, lend their never-failing aid to disturb 
| the man who would be quiet. 
| Bat patience ! 


| . 
finned, have been made for any thing but to be shot at or hooked. I am, of course, | yr-7 ey -ebrvebveye Siraby vino 


obliged to witness a great deal too much of devastation to suit my peculiartaste ; | 
and we have some ladies of the party, who, emulating Thalestris and Hypolita, | 


All will again be hushed.—The post bell has driven you 
but, then, either ‘in spring, or in summer, the worst 
of the bustle is over—troops of gay parties on horseback have turned homewards 
—lIadies without number are to be seen dismounting at theirdoors. Exhibitions 
are all closed—and their human advertisers are seen marching in single file from 
their posts with the advertisements on their backs again. The noise of wheels 
subsides, and is heard only at intervals. Every body is now busied in prepara- 
tion for dinner, or enjoying the fruits of the mornings’ activity, and all is more 
| quiet than since the hour when pvor little ‘ Sweep’ first gave note in the morn- 
| ing that occupation was resumed ; til! the rumble of the diners-out gives once 
more an occasional disturbance to the long-wished-for stillness.”’ 
The following defence of the habits of modern life, if not altogether sound, is 
| gracefully made out, and with subtlety :— 
“Scenes and manners so frivolous and cold may, to some, appear at varianee 
| with the existence of such feelings ; and there is always a disposition to invest 
| the events of past ages with acharacter of romance, to which they were no 
better entitled than the present. It is true that there is nothing in the events 
of other days to detract from their picturesqueness. They are free from all the 


| 


| details which clog and disfigure those of our own. They may stand out in bold | 


| relief. Their effect upon our imagination is unimpeded by the homely realities | 
| which confuse and embarrass those we can witness ir action. But though the | 
age of chivalry is past, the age of nature and of feeling remains. Love at a 
déjeuné, jealousy at Vauxhall, and despair in a well-furnished boudoir, may be 
| less sool-stirring—less high-sounding—less heart-rending, than the vows of 
| crested knights—the gallantry of a tournament—the breaking of lances for 
damsels long pledged—the conflicts of rivals in presence of thousands—the cell 
of the recluse, and the walls of a convent. But ere we give preference to these 
more ancient demonstrations of passion, let us pause for a moment, and ask | 
whether it is to the cause or to the effect of their emotion, that we yield our 
ready sympathy—whether we do not estimate by a false standard the feelings 
and actions of our forefathers—and whether, by thus losing the proportion they | 
traly bore to each other, we ro not give more than justice awards to the past, and | 
less than she can claim to the present. We measure the value of their deeds 
and sacrifices by the habits of civilization, forgetting that the sensibility which | 





| 
| 


existed with such manners and institutions; and forgetting that, little as the 


sinister plunderer of England—but a small, delicate creature, with a soft grey, luxury of the day may seem congenial with the joys and sorrows of romance, yet 


in being placed above the reach of physical suffering, we are spared an inter- 
ruption, rather than an aggravation, of the purer emotions of the mind. There 
can be no doubt, but that mental cultivation, refinement of taste, and the exer- 
cise of our softer and kindlier feelings, iacrease the sensitiveness of our dispo- 
sition, and call forth those sympathies which bind us most closely to oar fellow- 
creatures ; and, ere we waste our regrets on the imaginary loss of such sentiments, 
we must remember the improbability of their decay under circumstances so 

favourable to their culture and strength.” | 

—_ 
THE LATE MR. BOYD. 

The young and generous Robert Boyd, the deplored victim in the melancholy 
affair of Torrijos,—the indignant recollection of which now oceupies our news- 
papers,—was a son of the late William Boyd, Esq., the respected head of one | 
of the old families of Londonderry, which so gallantly maintained the cause of 
religious and political liberty in that venerable city, nearly a century and a half 
ago; and from that day has been tly the support of the loyal and good | 
order then established in the north of Ireland, from the accession of William | 
III. even to the present true British King; the fourth of that Royal name } 

Amongst the several accounts given in the particulars of the death of the fine | 
young man so generally and deservedly lamented, we do nut find the striking 
incidents of the brave conduct of the son (#0 we believe) of the British Consul | 
at Malaga, related, which took place over the expiring body of his murdered j 
countryman i 

When Torrijos and his party were brought out of prison to be shot, some per- | 


| 
i 
| 
| 
| 


| 





| $on ran with the intelligence to the British Consul, adding that Boyd was amongst 
and here, also, are | 


them. It had been promised by the chief authority of Malaga, that whatever 
might oceur with regard to that General and the Spaniards taken with him, Mr 
Boyd should not be touched, until the reply to the Consul’s despatches to Madrid 
respecting him should be returned. 


First comes the | 


will be seen in motion, figures of well dressed men, with an air “as if it was | 








Therefore, on this information, the Consul | © 
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M RS. PLUCKNETT’S School, No. 624 Broadway, will be opened Thursday. 
| Sept. Ist 1834, when she requests the punctual attendance of her pupils y 
The higher branches of English Literature, Writing, Arithmetic, and Music - 
taught every day by competent and approved Professors. oe 
A French lady of superior acquirements, not long from Paris, has charge of th 
French department, whose pupils pursue a regular course of study, and are in the 
| constant practice of speaking the language. The preparatory class very soon eeguine 
| a habit of speaking French with @ase and fluency. Aug. 23-3t] . 
| 


| TABLE AT FIVE O'CLOCK. 
MERICAN HOTEL, 229 BROADWAY.-—-In addition to the tables ai 3 
o'clock, another at 5 o’clock will be continued through the Summer at this estab- 

ishment, and is served in the elegant new room on Broadway. une 14, 


ARWICK & Co. gold and silver refiners, assayers, and sweep smelter 
Office, No 32 New Street. New-York, refinery corner of Bank and West.St, 
, AVILION HOTEL—FALLS OF NIAGARA.—The subseriber, having taken 
the Pavilion Hotel, on the British side of Niagara Falls, and having made ar. 
rangements, whereby he has secured Wines & Liquors of a very superior description 
is about to open that Hotel, for the accommodation of travellers, or the visitors of tha: 
pre-eminent of Nature’s works, he wil exert himself to provide. refreshments and 
meals, not only of good quality but superiorly prepared, as no servants will be kept 
| at the Pavilion, who are not found competent to give satisfaction, both in capacity and 
| disposition, or who ever lose sight of the respect and attention due to those who may 

put up at the House, ! 

The public may depend upon finding accommodation, comfort, and attention, far 
exeeding what it is usual to meet with im such places, as the subscriber will be up. 
ceasing in his efforts 40 please, the only means by which he can hope to be successfy 
| March 15.-tf.] CHAS. ATKINSON, 

} 


ENTLEMEN from Great Britain and the West India islands, disposed to pur- 

chase Estates in Pennsylvania, are invited to apply to the subscriber, who has 
many very beautiful Country Seats and Farms for sale. 
| They may be assured, that they have the unquestionable power to hold Real Estate, 
notwithstanding many idle stories circulated to the contrary, “ provided it does not 
exceed 5000 acres.” 
| [Augl6-3t] RICHARD DAVIS, 86 Walnut street, Philadelphia, 
| erie AND HALL, No. | Franklin Square, New York, would intimate to 
} their friends and country customers, that they have on hand an assortment of 
| Cabinet and Horizontal PPANO FORTES, of their own and foreign manufature, 
| which they can warrant for their qualities of tone and touch, equal to any in the mar- 
| ket. They have also just imported a large assortment of Violins, and Violoncellos ; 
of different prices and are constantly manufacturing all kinds of wind instruments, 
| from the most approved scales, and can furnish at the shortest notice, all kinds of 
| Bugles, Trumpets, and every article necessary to complete a full military band— 
| They daily receive new music from all parts of the United States, and are constantly 
importing and publishing fashionable music. 

N. B. Amateurs and prof ssors are invited to call and see some French Masic, just 

received, consisting of Duets for Violins, Duets and Trios for Flute, Quartettes, 
Music for Military Bands, full Orchestra, &c. 


NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 

















































Ships. Masters. | Daysof Sailing from{ Days ¥f Sailing from 

Yew York. Liverpool. 
Caledonia, Graham, jJan. |, May 1, Sept. 1,)Feb. 16, June 16,Oct. 16, 
Roscoe, Delano, oy ee a ee, 
Hibernia, \Wilson, “16, “ 16, “ 16)Mar. 1, July 1,Nov. |, 
Sheffield, [Hacketad, =o '* 6 Ri * 6 UM CR 6 
Columbus, \Cobb, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,) “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
Geo. Washington, Holdrege, S & “°*® oo ah 0 MHP, 
Europe Maxwell, °sh.. ? eS 16,)April 1, Aug 1, Dec. 1, 
United States, | Holdrege, | ** 24, “ 24, “ 24, 8, meg 
South America, /Waterman, |Mar.!,July 1, Nov.1,) “* 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
Napoleon, Smitb, “gs, * 8 Bl og og 
Britannia, Sketchley, “16, * 16, ** 16)May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. |, 
John Jay, Glover, 06,0" 2. ° S63" 8, * @? 4 
Orpheus, Bursley, Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec.1,) “* 16, “* 16, “ 16, 
New Ship, Nye, we gg wg) Me og og 2, 
North America, Dixey, * 16, “© 16, ** 16)June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. |, 
Virginian, arris, “mh, “Fr 3 -&:. } 
These ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of character and expe- 
rience, and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shal! be of the best 
kind. The rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors 
of all the lines, at $120, not including wines and liquors, which will be furnished Kf 
the steward at the expense of each passenger, at rates printed on cards, which will 





| be found on board. 
| Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe, South America, Rr 
| tannia, Orpheus, North America, BARING, BROTHERS, & Co., Liverpool 
GOODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL, W. . 
Consignees of ships Sheffield, United States, John Jay, and Virgisian,  * 
WOOD & TRIMBLE and S. HICKS & SON,N. ¥. 
Wm. and Jas. BROWN & Co.,Liverpool. 
Censignees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe, Geo. wana and New Ship, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N.Y. 
CEARNS, CRARY & Co., Liverpool. 


NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 








Ships. Masters. (Days of Sailing frompDays of Sailing from 
New-York London. . 
Ontario, Sebor, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1,{Mar.16,July 16,Nov.!®, 
Montreal, C.H.Champlin “ 16, “ 16, “ 16) April 1, Aug. 1, Dee l 
Canada, Britton, July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 1] “16, “ 16, “ 16 
Sovereign, Griswold, | “16, “16, “ 16,May 1, Sep. 1, Jam. I, 
Hannibal, Hebard, |Aug 1, Dec. 1, Aprilil] “16, “ 16, 16, 
Philadelphia, Morgan, | 16, “16, “ 16,June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. |, 
Samson, Chadwick, Sep. 1, Jan. 1, May lj “ 16, “ 16, “ !% 
President, Moore | * 16, “16,  16Uuly 1, Nov.1, Mos, 
These ships are all of the first class, about 500 tons burthen, built in this city of t 


best materials, copper and copper fastened, and are navigated by able and expe 
enced commanders. Their accommodations for passen: are very elegant and ¢ 
tensive, and for whom beds, bedding, wine and stores of the best quality, will always 
be provided. The price of cabin passage outward, under an agreement entered Pa 
in conjunction with the proprietors of the several Liverpoel Packet Lines, is no¥ i 
at $120, exclusive of wines and liquors, which will be furnished each panne Od 
established rates that are fixed to the printed cards that will be found on board 
the ships. 
For freight or passage, apply to either of the commanders or hoard she shps ; te 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 69 South street, New York. 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co., 134 Front street, or to 
GEORGE WILDES & Co., No. 19 Coleman street, London. ou 
N. B.—The ships of the above line will continue to touch at Portsmouth, each way, 
toland and receive passengers, from whence steambe ‘ss run daily to the Ceonunes 
and to different parts of England. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 








Ships. Masters. |Days @ a from| Days i frm 
ew- York, favre. 

France, E. Funk, |Dee. 1, April 1, Aug. 1 \Jan.24, May 24,Se0-25 
Sully, IC.A.Forbes|} “ 8, “ 8, “ &8,/Feb. 1, June ts . . 
Francis Depau, H.Robinson,| “16, “16, “ 16) “ 8 © 16 * 1 
Rhone, J. Rockett, "a. Fo 16, a 24. “ 24, 
Utica, Depeyster, jJan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1) “* 24, 1 Nor. i" 
Formosa, W.B.Orne,) “ 8 “ 8, “ 8&,|Mar. 1, July a 8 
Francois Ist, W. Burrows} “16, “16, “ 16) “ 8, © i¢, * i 
Normandie, W.W. Pell,) “24, “24, % 2a) % 16, S16 99 
Chs. Carroll, W. Lee Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. if “ 24, 1 Dee.!, 
Charlemagne, Pierce, eS. ~ =.= 8,JApril 1, Aug. . * 6. 
Silvie De Grasse, |Weiderholdt} “‘16, “16, “ 16) © ee 1 * i, 
Poland, Richardson,| “24, “24, “ 24) J 16, | 4 * MH, 
Erie, J. Funk, Mar.!, July 1, Nov. |, 24, 1 Jen. ls 
Albary, Hawkes, oe. © Bo 8,iMay 1, Sept. 3 o 6 
Harre, C.Stoddard,| “16, “* 16, “ 16, - 8, 4 16. “ 
Henry IV. J. Castof, | “24, “24, “ 24) “ 16, 











These are all vessels of the first class and ably commasded, with elegan 
dations for passengers, comprising all that may be required for com ort her of the 
nience, includmg wines and stores of every description. Goods _ 4 apo 
subscibers at New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of all charge 
the expenses actually incurred. ROL TON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 29 Wall #- 
WM. WHITLOCK, jr. % South st. 

JOHN L. BOYD, Broker, 49 Wall st. 
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